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A Farmer Owned Market in New Jersey 


How Monmouth County Farmers Cooperate to Sell to the Consumer 


WO Summers ago if any farmer 
in Monmouth County, New Jer- 
sey, said that farmers could own 
and operate their own market to ad- 
vantage, he would be ridiculed. Yet, those 
two summers have passed and with their 
passing Monmouth County farmers are 
boasting of one of the biggest and best 
farmer owned and controlled markets in 
the state. These farmers may well con- 
tinue boasting as the directors of the mar- 
ket have higher aims for its future develop- 
ment. This market is a little over a year 
old having opened in the spring of 1926. 
It is known as the North Shore Coopera- 
tive Association located in the heart of 
New Jersey’s sea shore district, just out- 
side of Asbury Park in Neptune City. 


Previous to 1926 farmers had to sell 
their produce in a privately owned and 
operated market. Here they were charged 
exorbitant fees and sold their produce 
under adverse conditions that were far 
from being ideal from a farmer’s market 
standpoint. Facilities for displaying and 
selling farm produce were poor. The pri- 
vately owned market was too small for 
the volume of business. The lighting sys- 
tem was inadequate. The market grounds 
were dirty and after a shower ankle deep 
in mud. When farmers aud buyers met 


By NATHAN KOENIG 


form a farmer owned and controlled mar- 
ket. This idea immediately attracted the 
attention of the leading county farmers 
who were interested in selling in the shore 
district. With the cooperation of the Mon- 
mouth County Extension Service and the 
State Bureau c’ Markets of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, plans were 
formulated. 


Committees were appointed to find a 
suitable location and take care of its financ- 
ing. A two acre lot was purchased with 
the money secured from the sale of shares 
to farmers. Grading of land and building 
operations started immediately. Great care 
was taken to provide the best possible 
facilities under which a farmer could sell 
his produce. By the middle of June of last 
year the market was open for business. 

Farmers left the old market for the new 
sales center 100% strong. Buyers were 
attracted to it by the high quality pro- 
ducts offered for sale. This was the re- 
sult of every farmer selling in the market 
agreeing before it opened to practice the 
best grading on produce sold. 

Today the North Shore Cooperative As- 
sociation market is the center of produce 
trade along the shore as well as catering 


to buyers from metropolitan buying cen- 
ters. It attracts a class of trade that is of 
the highest type. The market converted a 
barren waste into an up-to-date $50,000 
project in which over 150 farmers have in- 
vested their money and with more than 
300 farmers using the new trade center. 
Last year the cooperative market showed a 
profit of over $5,500 paying six per cent 
interest on its shares and applying the re- 
mainder on the mortgage. It is not, how- 
ever, a money making proposition. The 
profits have been and will continue to be 
put back into the business as the directors 
have dreams of making this market one 
of the finest in the country. It is their 
aim to make it outstanding when service 
to the consumer is to be considered. 


Marketing experts have pronounced the 
farmer’s market to be one of the best 
operated organizations in the state. There 
is always a large quantity and variety of 
produce on the move. Buyers are of the 
highest type being attracted by the quality 
products sold. Every transaction is car- 
ried on in a business-like manner. Order- 
liness and cleanliness are outstanding. 
There is not the confusion and turmoil 
that dominated the old market. Buyers 
know just what they want and know 
where to buy. 

“To serve the con- 





everything was in a 
turmoil. Confusion 
reigned supreme. 
Monmouth County 
farmers who sold pro- 
duce in the old mar- 
ket reached the point 
where they felt it un- 
necessary to tolerate 
any longer conditions 
marketing that 
detrimental to 
their business. In 
the winter of 1926 a 
group of farmers met 
with County Agent 
Ellwood Douglass to 
discuss the possibility 
of making any 
changes. Several such 
meetings were held 


of 
were 





sumer and _ buying 
public in a hundred 
per cent efficient man- 
ner with freshly 
grown, honestly grad- 
ed and packed fruits 
and vegetables,” is 
the aim of the mar- 
ket. At the same 
time every effort is 
being made to reduce 
the spread in the 
price that the con- 
sumer pays and what 
the producer receives 
for his products. 
What better goal for 
successful and sub- 
stantial business can 
a farmer owned and 








until finally it was de- 
cided to organize and 
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The Farm Bureau’s Job 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


EW agencies, pub- By M. C. 


lic or private have 


accomplished as much in the way of prac- 
tical education or rendered such useful 
service as have the Farm Bureaus for 
farmers. Theoretically an educational 
and service organization, practically it has 
justified itself with farmers by its teach- 


ing and useful service. For ten years 


knew it academically. Now that I have 
been a recipient of its teaching and its 
service for four years practically, I am 
more enthusiastic about 
it than ever. This is 
the time of the year 
when executive com- 
mittees and community 
chairmen are meeting 
together to plan mem- 
bership campaigns, 
budgets and programs. 

































4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
a feat would be considered a 
+h is the record of regular 
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ally might be interested in a few con 
structive criticisms and suggestions ther« 
made. 


Farm Bureaus Are for All 


The farm Bureau group has always been 


largely composed of the more successful 
and progressive farmers. It has a tend- 
ency, Which should at all times be re- 
sisted, to do much of its work with this 
small group. Especially do county agents 
have their most frequent contacts with a 
few committeemen selected for their good 
farming, their community spirit and thei: 
leadership. These men tend to build pro- 
grams to make the best better. Most of 
them are not up against what sometimes 
seem to be the almost overwhelming dii- 
ficulties of the average and the below the 
average farmer. Perhaps many of them, 
committecemen as well as < 
reason do not fully appreciate the dif- 
ficultics of farming under present cond 

tions and the economic situation of a largé 





per cent of farmers today. 

A farmer really has four jobs, for only 
one of which he is well trained by ex- 
perience. The other three, while they are 


not entirely new, have grown very much 


¢ 


ing fac- 


yroducing, second, selling and markcting 
I 4 3 


third, buying supplics and services, fourth, 


maintaining an investment 


We Are Producing Too Much 


As farmers, we are in general over- 


produc ng. We are selling below the cost 


1, ti 


of production in the majority of instances 
on a relatively low price level. We are 


many of our products well. 





We are compelled to purchase our sup- 


plies and our labor on a relatively high 
price level. Our farm plants have been 
depreciated badly and our investment i 
shrinking. We are being over-taxed in 
proportion to our wealth and especially to 
our income. Is it any wonder that so 
many of us are finding it so difficult to 
make our income pay our expenses, not 


Over-production and the consequent 


surplus is the main cause of our troubles 
Small aggregate crops bring almost or 
quite as much money as large crops and 
at less cost. But this situation is cor- 
recting itself slowly with the elimination 
of marginal land, farms and ficlds and 
with the crowding out of inefficient farm- 
ers. Individually farmers who survive, 
produce more than ever, in order to secure 
low unit costs of production and to raise 
as high as practical the income per man. 
They have to, to pay their bills and live. 
Production is a farmer’s specialty. He 
knows this job well and when he is com- 
pelled to earn more his extra effort 


usually results in increased production. 


The oy of American farmers in 
production is to a considerable extent off- 


Having recently been 
asked to speak to one of 
these groups I thought 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST readers gener- 


BURRITT setting the abaneon- 


ment of marginal or 





ia 
abandoned land. 

The sclling and marketing of farm 
products is beceming harder and more 
complicated as high city costs pile up the 
total which the consumer must pay. Mar. 
keting is no longer the simple job of haul- 
ing to a local buyer at a price near to 
what the consumer pays. It has become 
more and more specialized. Careful grad- 
ing and standardization have entered into 
the process. High freight rates to distant 
markets, refrigeration, sclling commis- 
sion, speculations, allowances and many 


other factors must be reckoned with. The 
consumer is a long way off. As farmers, 
we have generally had little or no train. 


ing for this job and we do not, in some 
cases pM rhaps cannot, do it well The 
units we control as individuals are too 
small to be a iactor. We must ecither 
turn the job of marketing over to some 
one else and allow him his profits for do- 
ing it or we must group ourselves to. 


gether co-operatively and hire our own 





The purchasing of farm supplies is 
l a difficult problem for the in- 





[ farmer. He 4 iy make certain 
small savings by careful and wise buying 
although he often does this at the expense 


of quality, oe the big savings in manufac. 
raat g, selling, distribuiing and retailing 


1 


which are the result of volume, he can- 


not secure for himself. This means co- 
operative buying through an agency owned 
by many farmers together. Efficiently 


operated, it may and does insure quality 
at a reduced cost. So also the credit 
practice of the average community 1s costly 
and the cash buyer mot usually make 
the savings he is entitled to Coopera- 


tive effort may correct it. 





Farm Investments Have 
Depreciated 


Farmers are capitalists or investors as 
well as laborers and managers. They have 
a plant to maintain. During the past few 
years the average farm plant, especially its 
buildings and fences have depreciated 
from one quarter to one third. How are 
farmers who cannot make current income 
ing expenses, to find 








pay currel 


the money to repair or renew buildings 
and fc neces, hit gl and paint houses and 
barns, lime legumes and build up run 
down soils? How are farm m ges 





and other debts which have on the avers 
age doubled, to be paid? These extra- 
ordinary 

funding in long time easy payment obliga- 
tions. And these should be at a low rate 





costs can only be met by re- 


of interest. No plan offers so effective 
nd easy a Vv y out as the Federal Co- 
‘ e Land Bank System 





The burden of heavy real estate taxes 
nd unjustly hard on farm- 

ers. They will not get relief a such 
} 


taxes except through united effo: 
Efficient Production Not eet 
Thus no program of farm improvement 


is adequately mecting the needs of 
farmers whi ils exclusively or even 
largely with uction. This is the op- 
portunity of bureaus and the col- 
lege extension service. It is not new. It 
has been much talked about but like the 
weather comparatively little has been done 
about it. Both College and farm bureaus 
are manned and trained for production 
work and undermanned for economic 
work. Farmers are trained for produe- 
tion. To help produce more is the easy 
thing to do Have the farm bureau 
leadership, the courage, the vision, and 
the determination to redirect their en- 
ergics into channels which will really most 
effectively help farmers to meet their most 
dificult problems of selling and market- 
ing, buying, financing, etc. ? I believe that 
it should and will live up to its record of 
service. 

Specifically as farmers, we need, first, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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eep the Farm Equipment in Shape 


The Yearly Machinery Bill Of New York Farmers Exceeds $60,000,000 


T costs New York farmers over sixty mil- 

lion dollars a year to own and operate 

their farm machinery. This is practically 

the same as the annual bill for concen- 
trates for cattle and poultry feeding. How 
much effort are we making to control this an- 
nual charge? How can our 
equipment costs be kept as 
economical as possible? 

Few people realize that our 
investment in farm machinery 
equals the invest- 


By C. E. LADD 


Director of Extension 
New York State College of Agriculture 


The annual costs of machinery are made up 
of the items: interest on investment, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, cost of housing, labor costs for 
care, adjustment and repairs, oil and some 
other items. Of these, depreciation and re- 
pairs are most apt to get out of bounds. The 
control of these two major expense items de- 


pends largely on the operators training in 
care and adjustment of the newer machines, 
The older types of machinery such as plows, 
harrows, sleighs, wagons, are relatively long 
lived and suffer rather small annual deprecia- 
tion. Tractors, trucks and gasoline engines 
are complicated machines requiring a fine ad- 
justment of working parts capable of deliver- 
ing their maximum work only when they are 
in almost perfect condition. The man who 
cares for these must have some understanding 

of the principles of the internal 





ment in farm live- 


stock or approxi- 
mately one  hun- 
dred and seventy 





milliondollars. 
This investment 
has grown rapidly 
during the past twenty vears. The 
use of larger labor saving ma- 
chines and the adoption of tractors 
and trucks has come as rapidly in 
the country as in the city. Over 
fifteen per cent of our farms have 
tractors and the number of trucks 
exceeds this. 





The gasoline engine in its var- 
ious adaptations is used on nearly 
every farm in the state. And yet 
how little most of us know about 
them. Most farm skills are taught 
by the father to his sons. They 
have accumulated through many 
generations of farmers. Now we 
need a whole new set of skills in 
the care, adjustment and repair of 
these newer machines, and both 


father and son need help. Organizations. 


One of the best ways of learning more about tractors and gas 
attend a tractor school given under the direction of one of the County Farm Bureau 


combustion engine, of carburetion 
of electrical systems, of ignition, of 
transmission of power. 

The use of power machinery is 
bound to increase. With a scarcity 
of labor and very high labor rates 
the farmer as well as the manufac- 
turer is driven to greater and greats 
er use of mechanical equipment. 
This change will probably come 
even more rapidly during the next 
twenty years. It is quite likely 
that the most necessary training 
of the young farmer of today is in 
the field of power machinery in 
order not only that he may meet 
his present problems but also that 
he shall be prepared as well as he 
may be for the problems of then 
and twenty years hence. 

The best way to obtain this me- 
chanical training is through books, 
bulletins, schools and in some 
cases through practical training by 














engines is to 


neighboring mechanics. Several 
good books have been published 
(Continued on page 7) 


It Costs Two Dollars a Year to Feed a Rat 


Some Ways of Fighting a Pest That Causes Enormous Losses to Farmers 


T is impossible to estimate the total damage 

done by rats with any degree of accuracy, 

yet it is probable that the loss in this country 

alone will run into hundreds of milions of 
dollars. In England caged .rats were fed on 
wheat and potatoes to determine how much they 
would eat and it was found that 
the value of the food they ate 
was half a cent a day. Authori- 
ties in this country say that every 
rat living on a farm costs the 
owner two dollars a year. 

In addition to the actual loss 
of the food eaten is the loss caus- 
ed by them as carriers of disease. 
They are recogniz- 


By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 


in the fight against them. The only way to rid 
a farm of them is to use all available methods to 
the limit. 

Any plan of permanent rat control must con- 
sider removing possible burrowing places and food 
supplies. Concrete is one of the finest aids in rat 
proofing buildings, but where a rat proof founda- 
tion is not present, raising the building entirely 
free from the ground will help. 

Possible ways of killing rats are by poisons, 


traps, fumigation, virus and dogs. 


Poisons are always dangerous due to the possi- 


bility of killing valuable animals. However, red 
squill, a bulb which grows along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, is deadly to rats but compare 
atively harmless to other animals and to human 
beings. Red squill is sold by drug stores both as 
a powder and as a liquid but the powdered form 
is usually recommended for rats. 

As with all poisons, the bait used is most ime 
portant. Rats will not readily eat stale food. 
Fresh cereals can be mixed, 10 parts by weight 
with one part of red squill (this will be about a 
level tablespoonful to a measuring cup of cereal) 
or one ounce of powdered red squill can be cream- 
ed into two ounces of good butter. Other good 
baits are ground meats and fruits or vegetables 
dusted with the material. 








ed as carriers of the 
bubonic plague and 
trichnosis, foot and 
mouth disease and probably of 
tuberculosis and other contagious 
diseases. 

There is no argument over the fact 
that it is desirable to control them, 
yet, in spite of a constant fight 
against them, many farmers find that 
their numbers seem to keep about 
constant, 

One of the great difficulties with 
control, is the fact that as some rats 
are killed, those that remain become 
more and more wary and cautious. 
The fact that the descendents of a 
Single pair of rats may total as high 





H. L. Costing 








With all poisons, their effective 
ness is increased by cutting down the 
food supply of the rats in all 
possible ways and to use unpoisoned 
baits for several nights before setting 
those that are poisoned. When poise 
oned baits are set, use plenty of them 
so that the rats will not become sus- 
picious and hard to poison. In other 
words get as high a percentage of 
them as possible the first time. 

Another poison often used is bare 
ium carbonate. This is mildly pois 
onous to other animals but effective 
for rats. However, it should not be 
put out where other animals can eat 
it. 

In preparing baits, powdered bare 
ium carbonate is thoroughly worked 








as 862 individuals in a year means 
that their numbers are rapidly re- 
cruited as soon as there is a let down 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
Giving the rats under the brooder house a doee of calcium cyanide dust. The dog 
evidently hopes it drives them out in the open, 


into soft cereal or ground meat at 
(Continued on page 12) 
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They ‘‘Go Like Hot Cakes’’ 
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Road Taxes Unfair to Farmers 


( \ : 

( ‘ tate 

he total el on 
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and therefore it is unfair to tax local farmers so 


heavily to maintain the highways. 

The New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tior making an active fight for an adequate tax 
on gasoline with the condition that a goodly por- 
tion of the money from this tax shall be paid 
back into the localities for road purposes. A MERI- 
cAN Acricutturist has fought for a gasoline 
tax New York State for several years for this 
very purp nd we hope that every farmer will 


back of this movement. 


The New Egg Marketing Law 


IIS paper has mentioned and explained the 
T new egg ge making it necessary for pro- 
ducers to take more care in grading and pack- 
1 The New York State Department of 
\gr nd Markets has just issued circular 
No. 345 containing the official retail grades and 
standards for eggs as required the new egg 
| 
la 

| law provides, as explained in this circular, 
first, that a producer must not sell any inedible 
eg second, must not in any way misrepresent 
eges vl third, must not seli as “fresh” or under 
any similar term, eggs which are not of a quality 
entitling them to be classified either as Nearby 
Fancy | le or Grade A. We have a few copies 
( his circular and will be glad to furnish them 
( pon request. 
While these provisions may cause some in- 
( ience and annoyance to producers, the 


main they are of benefit to poultrymen because 
the will result in a_ better and _ better 
ich make better prices. 


pack 
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Get Rid of the ‘‘Graftways’’ 
EVIERAL of the Standat -apers have 
S had editorials recently the 


d Farm |] 


criticizing State 





Fairs in their respective states for the type of 
M y that most of these Fairs have maintained. 
| n | Pickett, Editor of the Pacific Rural 

; eaking of the California Fair says, 
‘Yes, it was another great State Fair, but can’t 
we next vear take time to catch step with pro- 
gress and get rid of that “Graftway’, commonly 
k ) ! S Like \ dway: 

his is not said against the Ferris wheel, and 

e merry-go-round, and the riding things wh« 

ul folk get a legitimate thrill. Nor need we 

n that the human and animal montrosi- 
Ics rding which the spiclers lie so gorgeously, 
but we do include that long row of gambling 
concessions Which embraces misnamed games of 
skill and rames ol chance. 

“One by one other fairs clamp down on the 
h ced gentry who operate these concessions. 
‘| more or less the scum of humanity. 
| s about their classification. If a 

education and pride, just what does a 
ww of this description teach?” 

\Ve would like to say just about three Amens, 
to ( h applies just as well to out 
tit nd County fairs here in the East as it does 
mn ( let us do away with the “Graft- 
M s t urs ; 

Poultry Business Becoming a Leader 


()\\ many are there who realize what tre- 
mendous industry the poultry business has 


co to be in the last few years? The annual 
value of poultry products in this country has now 

d the enormous figure of one billion dol- 
lars o per cent of the total value of the en- 
tire live stock production. 

With this great increase poultry, there has 
naturally come many problems of production, in- 
( especially several disastrous and costly 
poultry diseases, among one of the worst being 
Avian Tuberculosis, to which swine are also par- 
ticularly susceptible. With the tremendous de- 
vel f baby chick business during the 
last di e, every poultryman has had sad ex- 
pet through the ravages of bacillary white 
diarrhea, paralysis and coccidiosis, all of which 
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means, that more effort on the part of scientists, 
veterinarians and poultrymen themselves, must be 
made to study and control these diseases before 
they ruin the industry. 


Farmers Follow Good Farm Practice 


HIS year in August, Mr. Morgenthau wag 

selling at Fishkill Farms, eggs from this 
year’s pullets. There was nothing unusual about 
this, as it is an experience common with many 
poultrymen, 

However, just compare this with the old-time 
habit of Biddy who did well if she laid in April 
or May a year after she was born. Speaking of 
the efficiency or lack of efficiency of farmers, we 
need to stop and think about some of these 
modern farm practices in order to realize how 
far farmers have advanced in good practices dure 
ing even the last ten It is difficult for a 
well read person to keep up with half of the new 
improven that the best farmers are 
stantly using. 


years. 


ents cone- 


Farm Taxes High In New Jersey 
will 


OU will note that New Jersey editor 
mentions 
1 


this week in our news column the 
neeting of the agricultural convention of various 
farm organizations of New Jersey and calls at- 
tention to the subject of taxation which this con- 
vention considered of great importance to farm- 
ers. The New Jersey farmers are paying the 
heaviest real estate tax of those in any state in 
the country. Some of our New York State 
farmer friends will wonder how they survive. 
As a matter of fact, if farming is to survive 
a radical change must be made in existing taxes 
to take some of the unfair burden off of farm 


oul 


real estate. The agricultural organizations of 
New Jersey are to be commended for taking a 
firm stand on this important matter. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 
TOLD a political story in this column a little 
while ago. it Was published | 
ceived the following from a friend straight 


Dixie, in the “Solid South.” The story goes 


have re- 
from 
like 


Since 


his: 


The 


-~ 


pastor of a small southern village church 
started a to call on some of his farmer-members, 
Arriving at the home of farmer Allen Brown, who 
had long been pestered with a worthless son, the 
pastor found the old gentleman sitting on the 
front doorstep, whittling on a hickory stick and 
swearing vigorously. 
“Why, 
wrong?” 
“That 
has tried 


Brother Brown, what in the world is 

inquired the minister. 

mine,” he replied angrily, “he 

my patience once too often.” 
“Remember, Brother Brown,” admonished the 

parson, “the Good Book says you should forgive 

him.” 


son of 


“Forgive him!” exclaimed the farmer. “That’s 
all I’ve been doing ever was old enough 
to walk. When he burned down the schoolhouse, 

did I punish him? No. I sent him to the military 
academy. When he was expelled from that, did I 
make him go to another school? No. I let him 
lay around and take it easy. When he kicked my 
hound dog, did I half kill him? No. I just re- 
monstrated with him gently. When he shot the 
deputy sheriff, did I let him go to jail? No. I 
promised the deputy that I would help him get 
elected sheriff if he would drop the case. When 
he killed that Greek, did I let him vo to the pen? 
No. I sent up to town and hired the best lawyer 
in the South to get him off. 

“But, 
comes home 
his ear.” 


since he 


he has gone too far. When he 


I’m gonna kick him out on 


now, 
tonight, 


“But, what's the boy done this time?” asked 
the parson. 

“Don Done? Why man alive, that scound- 
rel’s gone and voted the straight Republican 


ticket.” 
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EARCHING for a proven herd sire is one 
of the most difficult tasks I have to per- 
form every few years. We have been 
using a young bull of our own breeding 

sired by HENEGERVELD HOMESTEAD 
DEKOL 4th and out of WINANA SEGIS 
MAY 2nd, one of our best cows. However, to 
continue my original plan of breeding, it is neces- 
sary for me to purchase a bull who has yearly 
record daughters. These daugh- 
ters’ records must average greater 
than the records of their dams. 
Only in this way can we be sure 
that our herd sire is pre-potent 
and has the power to pass on that 
“something” which 
enables his daughters to give 
production than their 
dams. With this object in mind, 
I left last week for the Gustave 
Pabst Dispersal Sale at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. I hesetated 
before making a 2400 mile round trip just to get 
a herd sire, but I felt that if the bull was what 
I wanted, I would be more than repaid for the 
time and money expended. 





mysterious 


\= 6 


greater 





Menry Morgenthas, Jr. 


Seldom have I seen a finer collection of breed- 
ing cows, under one roof. Mr. Pabst had all of 
his animals in show-shape and the daughters of 
SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES brought prices 
which more than repaid him for his years of effort 
in breeding the highest type of Holsteins. ‘Ten 


thousand dollars was paid the first day of the 


sale for a daughter of Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 
S - . > 

by Mr. Rassmussen of Illinois. This gives you 

some idea of what the western breeders are pre- 


pared to pay for a superior show cow that has also 
made good with a high vearly record. 


tk * * 





packed 2,236 baskets which were divided up as 
tollows: 

The first 265 baskets we packed were Mc- 
Intosh windfalls. These apples were some of 
our biggest and nicest apples and we thought it 
would pay to pack them carefully and consign 
them to Yonkers, and take a chance on what they 
would bring. All of them have not yet been 
sold, so I cannot report on the price. We shipped 
1762 baskets of Grade A McIntosh and 209 
baskets of Opalescents. I am going to give you 
our itemized expenses in connection with this 
operation, as it may be helpful to some of my 
fellow apple-growers. 

Picking lasted eight days. We employed on 
the average of twelve pickers a day. We paid 
them a total of $321.00 for their work, or an 
average of 14.3 cents per basket for picking. This 
compares with a cost of 15c per basket for last 


year. 


(5) 327 
In the packing house, seven women and five 
men were employed and our total cost was 
$345.21, or an average of 15.4c per basket, as 
compared with a cost of 18c per basket for last 
year. Our total expenses would adc up as 
follows: 
14.3c for picking 
15.4c for packing 


24 c for the package 
20 c for hauling to Yonkers 


Total of 73.7c per basket 

This gives us a total expense of 73.7¢ per basket 
for harvesting, packing and marketing our crop. 
It is several cents cheaper thar last year, as we 
saved some money in the packing house and also 
in the purchase of our baskets. 

I would be very much interested in hearing 
from cther fruit growers what their experiences 
have been and also whether my costs compare 
favorably with theirs. 





Visits Wit 


: g ke at the Bed- 
ford Farmers’ Club in the northern 
part of Westcl County, New 

York, which is one of the oldest 
farmers’ organizations in America. My subject 
was “The Farmers’ Library”, and it started so 
much discussion afterwards that I thought it was 
interesting and important enough to discuss with 
the whole A.A. family. In an 
early issue we will have some- 


ut some got rd 


« 
> 


1@ster 


thing to say ab 
books, but this time let us 
think together for a few mo- 
ments about good papers and 
magazines. 
Thirty years is a long time 
in one’s life, but not very long 
in the age of a nation. Yet.I 
am often struck with the 
changes that have taken place 
in the twenty-five or thirty years since I was a 
Well do I remember riding an old farm 
to the village three or four miles away 
twice a week to get the mail. Of 
course, a daily newspaper was out of the ques- 
ion. Few farmers took them. In fact, except 
for an occasional letter, a good magazine or two 





% 


~ 
E. 8. Eastman 


boy. 


“plug” 


once or 


and a farm paper, there was little mail. 


the Editor 


Today, how all of this has changed, and the 
change in the farmers’ reading habits and material 
has mostly been brought about by the R.F.D. A 
recent survey, taken to find out what farmers 
read, found that there were only twelve farmers 
out of a hundred who take less than 6 papers 
each. There were six that had 20 or more papers 
and magazines in their homes. In one hundred 
farm homes, there were found to be 132 different 
papers and magazines. The average farmer took 
g.82 papers; 2.75 agricultural papers; 1.87 local 
weeklies ; and 1.58 farm organization publications. 

But with all of this reading matter, 1 some- 
times wonder if we are really as well read in a 
cultural sort of way as our fathers and mothers 
were before us. Some of them at least, while 
they did not have so much tc read, read and kept 
it in their memory a great deal better. Someone 
in the Bedford Farmers’ Club made the very 
good point that where we have so much to read 
it “goes in one ear and out the other” so to speak 
and does not stay in our memory. Certain it is that 
most of us can remember the time in nearly every 
farm community when there could be found at 
least a few persons who were familiar with the 
classics and could quote them well. There are 
few left who can do this today. Probably the 
truth of the matter is that the average person is 

better read and better informed 








66 REATION” was the bull which lured me 
» to this sale in the hopes that he might 
prove to be what I wanted. I studied him and 
his daughters very carefully. I asked the opinion 
nd advice of half dozen breeders as to the ad- 
visability of my purchasing this bull. The tail 
setting and the udders of the daughters of 
“CREATION” were not up to the standard that 
I have set for the herd of FISHKILL FARMS, 
and for this reason, I decided not to bid on 
“CREATION”, I left before he was sold so ! 
do not even know what he brought or who bought 
him. 
li was very hard for me to decide not to buy 
this bull, as after one has made 
such a long trip, all of one’s in- 
clinations are to buy and get the 
task over with, rather than to come 
home empty-handed and out of 
pocket on account of the great 
travel expense involved. 
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| AM glad to report that the bull 

which we advertised for sale by 
Chinese Auction was sold for $300 
to Mr. Olaf Mathiesen, Salus 
Farm, Winterton, New York. We 
have also recently sold FISH- 
KILL COLANTHA AAGGIE 
SIR MAY, Ear Tag No. 158 to 
Mr. Paul J. Wurst of Holland, 
N. Y. Inquiries for good regis- 
tered Holstein bulls have certainly 
picked up during the last few 
months, and I suppose that the in- 
creased price that we are receiving 
for our milk is directly responsi- 
ble for this. 


* * * 


W E picked our apples in two 
“bites”. The first “bite” 











today than he ever was, but not 
so well informed and not with so 
much culture as a few of those of 
former generations who read little 
but that little so well that it was 
forever afterwards a part of their 
education and culture. 

What are the tests of good read- 
ing? What questions should every 
father and mother ask of any 
hook, magazine or paper that 
comes into their home? 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, 
READING MUST BE CLEAN, 
Someone has said that modern art 
is an excuse for saying out loud 
today what our fathers and 
mothers did not even whisper. It 
is true that in the movies, on the 
stage, and even in a lot of our 
papers and magazines there is a lot 
of material unfit for decent people 
to see, hear or read, and therefore 
should never be admitted to the 
reading table of any home. 

THE SECOND TEST FOR 
GOOD READING IS THAT IT 
MUST BE PROGRESSIVE 








included the picking of our Me 
Intosh and our Opalescents. The 
McIntosh crop was much smaller 
than I had estimated and so was 





what they were used for? 
State Agriculturat Soclety at the State Fair. 
bullding on the falr grounds that will be a permanent farm museum wher 
time implements of the farm and home can be preserved. 


Here are some of the farm Implements used by our forefathers. 
These tools formed a part of the exhibit of the New York 
The Society is attempting to get a 


Can you tell 


WITHOUT BEING SENSA- 
TIONAL. There was a time when 
the demagogue did his damage by 
public speaking. Now he does in- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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the Opalescent. We picked and 
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The handy handle makes ft , 
easy to move the Coleman any- z 4 
where, lighted or unlighted. oe f 

















This is Model No. 4, with match lighter and 
built-in pump. U.S. Price $30, 


Carry It Anywhere 


HE COLEMAN RADIANT 
HEATER furnishes clean, 
quick gas heat wherever you want 
it. Useitfor cheery warmthin the 
sitting room, dining room, bed- 
room or bathroom. The handy 
handle makes it easy to pick upand 
carry. It makesitsown gas. No 
piping, wiring or installation cost. 
Just the thing for the chilly days 
of fall before you start the base- 
burner or furnace. And all winter 
long it will be a great help to your 

THE COLEMAN LAMP 


regular heating equipment in 
warming up the “hard-to-reach” 
places in your home, It radiatesa 
penetrating fan-like zone of live 
dheat—like sunshine. Operates on 
the same safety-pressure princi- 
ple as Coleman Lamps and Lan- 
terns. Just use any good grade 
of regular motor gasoline. 

Just Ask Your Dealer to show 
you the Coleman Radiant Heater. 
If he cannot supply you, write us 
for descriptive literature. Address 
Dept. AG 6. 


& STOVE COMPANY aw 


Factory and General On ces; WICHITA, KANSAS 
es 


Branchee: Philadelphia, Chicago. Los An 





Canadian Factory: Toronto, State 
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Disk Harrows & $xer¥; 


For farm garden and orchard. 
Sizes for | to 8 horses and 
for every kind of tractor. Also 
special disk plows for new 
land, orchards etc, Write for 
Nlustrated FREE BOOK 
"The Soil and Its Tillage* 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 61 wainst HIGGANUM CONN 
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Killing Quack Grass 


Actual Tests Prove It Can Be Conquered 


VERY day AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

receives letters asking for help in get- 
ting rid of quack grass. It is a problem 
and getting to be a harder one all of the 
time, for quack grass is increasing. 

One of the best discussions on how to 
control and kill quack grass that we have 
seen in sometime, was given in the Wts- 
consin Agriculturist, a Standard Farm 
Paper and as the suggestions apply equally 
well here in the East, we are reprinting 
these suggestions for our readers’ benefit. 

“There is much quack grass in Wiscon- 
sin, and as our subscribers often write 
asking for best methods of eradication, 
we believe they will be interested in some 


successful trials recently carried on by 
Rex D. Kildoy, superintendent of farm 
school at Fort Totten, N. D., in co-opera- 


tion with County Agent Irving J. Cour- 
tice. 
How It Was Done 
“Two fields were almost a solid mat 


of quack grass a year ago, but upon being 
examined a few days ago not a single 
spear - quack grass could be found in 
the fiel 

“Stubble was burned on the fields in 
April, 1926, and then the ficlds were har- 
rowed lengthwise and crosswise four 
times, this process being repeated weekly. 
The roots which gathered on the surface 
of the ground were burned or raked off. 
The fields were plowed nine inches deep 
August 1 to turn up the soil that had not 
been reached by the cultivator, and then 
the soil was worked in a similar manner 
through the halance of the season until 
the end of October. Corn was planted 
this spring and no quack grass can be 
found. 

“On a similar field quack grass was 
permitted to blossom a year ago and then 
cut for hay and plowed. Then the field 
was worked with a spring tooth for the 
balance of the season in a similar manner 
to the first field and with equally good 
results. Triumph potatoes were planted 
on this field this spring and will yield 200 
bushels per acre. No quack grass can be 
found. 

“A third field was plowed shallow about 
four inches deep in July. It was worked 
eight times with a spring tooth and then 

thing further was done until Septem- 
ber, when it was worked twice with spring 
tooth and seeded to rye Septemb« r15. At 
per cent of the quack 
grass is left. The plan is to plow this 
field as soon as the rve is threshed this 
fall and work it with the spring tooth 
until freezing time. 


Another Method 


th field showed the possibility 
from the land 


present only 20 


“A four 
of producing something 
the same year that the quack grass is 
being fought. This field of 20 acres was 
solid quack grass this spring. It was 
plowed shallow the first weck in June 
and spring toothed 12 times between then 
and July 7, when it was planted to Siber- 
ian millet. This field is now ready to 
cut for hay and most of the quack grass 
has disappeared. As soon as the hay is 
off, Mr. Kildoy will plow the ficld and 
plant a cultivated crop next year. 

“To get rid of quack 
kill the roots, as it spreads from the un- 
derground root stalks in all directions. 
The leaves are the Jungs of all plants and 
the v convey vitality to the roots. By de- 
priving any plant of leaf growth the roots 
die. "Cultivation with the spring tooth, as 
carried on in the above experiments, pre- 
vents the growth of leaves above ground, 
thus destroying the roots below. 

“It must be remembered that half-way 
work will accomplish little or nothing. If 
quack is permitted to show above ground, 
new life ts conveyed to the roots and much 
labor is lost. Any method that will pre- 
vent growth above ground during the hot, 
dry months of summer will kill quack 


grass one must 












The Farm Bureau’s Job 
(Continued from page 2) 


to know more about our markets, their 
nature and requirements and how to use 
them to the best advantage; whether road- 
side, city public, or the great terminal re- 
eciving and distributing market. We 


need, secondly to be taught more about 
the necessity for and the means of 
standardization. We need very much, 
thirdly, to be taught the essentials of co- 
operative organization and operation for 
buying and sclling. Some united groups 
have learned enough through their mis- 
takes and successes to make this task 
much easier. We need, fourth, to know 
how to use credit wisely and how to re- 
fund our indebtedness and restore our ins 
vestments without undue hardships. We 
need, fifth, a sound and fair tax program. 
In all this we must make application of 
sound principles and give real support to 
cooperative marketing, cooperative selling 
and cooperative financing agencies. They 
must become a real part of the program. 
A few have carried the burden long 
enough.—Hilton, N. Y., October 8, 1927. 





Japanese Barberry Does Not 
Spread Rust 


To what extent are barberry bushes re- 
sponsible for wheat rust in New York 
State. We read about a campaign In the 
west to eradicate the barberry. Is this the 
same barberry that is planted around 
houses in villages?—C. T., Pennsylvania. 


T has been found that the barberry in 

New York is not so important in 
spreading rust as it is in the west so that 
we have had fewer campaigns to eradicate 
it. Where there are serious outbreaks of 
the disease it would probably be worth 
while to kill the barberries. It is the 
common wild berry that is concerned. The 
Japanese barberry usually used for ornas 
mental plantings does not spread rust. 


County Talks 


Farm Bureau Committeemen Make 
Progressive Plan in Franklin 


County 

5 tees Franklin County 
an educational service organization 
making available to farmers of Franklin 
services of the New York 
Agriculture and 














Farm Bureau is 


County the 
State College of 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Through the ae Bureau, Franklin 
County farmers can obtain this informa- 
tion and service quicker and cheaper than 
majority of 
purpose of 
sup- 


from any other source. The 
the best farmers realize the 
the Farm Bureau and are loyal 
perters. They support it because they have 
learned how to usc it. 

These farmers through their committee- 
men have made out a well balanced pro- 
gram looking forward to the improvement 
of the livestock, both in health and pro- 
duction ability. This program calls for 
tuberculosis free herds for the entire 
county. More than 14,000 cows have been 
tested in cight townships. Four other 
townships with over 12,000 are more than 
90 per cent signed up. There is good in- 
terest in dairy improvement work. Some 
of the milk stations are helping by run- 
ning the butter fat test. 

More home grown lIegumes have a 
prominent place on the Farm Bureau pro- 
gram. The present of alfalfa is 
more than ten times that of five years ago. 
Considerable time is spent in soil testing 
and inspecting fields relative to drainage 
for those who are interested in alfalfa. 
There has been a large increase in barley, 
oats and peas, also sweet clover for pas- 
Demonstrations are being watched 


acreage 


ture. 
with much interest. 

Many other kinds of work are included 
in the Farm Bureau program. The potato 
men are seeing the advantage of certified 
seed, woodchucks are being gassed and 
cull hens eliminated from the flocks. 

The aim of the Farm Bureau is to 
render prompt and efficient service when- 
ever requested.—C. W. Radway, Franklin 
County Farm Bureau, Malone, w.. & 
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New York Potato Crop 
Prospects Reduced 


HERE has been a further decline in 

the potato prospects in New York 
during the past month, according to the 
state and federal crop report for October, 
issued by R. L. Gillett of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The severe attacks of late 
blight earlier in the season followed by 
dry weather in Western New York 
stopped growth and are largely responsible 
for the decrease. 

In the eastern, southeastern and central 
parts of the state, part of the tubers have 
been lost by rotting. This has not been 
so serious in other sections of the state. 
The yields per acre are generally light 
in the Steuben County and other western 
New York shipping areas, and fairly good 
in the Franklin and Clinton county dis- 
tricts of Northern New York. Quality 
is reported as being exceptionally good 
in the commercial areas. 


Poor Markets Slow up Digging on 
Long Island 

On Long Island, with harvest well 
along, the yields are smaller than last 
year, though about average. Digging 
there has been retarded somewhat because 
of unsatisfactory markets. 

The state crop is now forecast at 28,- 
350,000 bushels compared with last year’s 
production of 29,016,000 bushels and the 
$-year average of 34,273,000 bushels. 

The national potato crop as well as the 
state crop shows a substantial reduction 
below earlier expectations. The indica- 
tions on October 1 were that the crop will 
be 5 million bushels less than prospects 
on the first of September. In spite of 
this reduction we still have a few more 
potatoes than last year. 


Weather Favors Bean Harvest 

Beans are being harvested in excellent 
condition, because of the dry weather that 
has prevailed in Western New York, and 
are exceeding earlier estimates somewhat, 
with a probable average yield of about 
13.5 bushels per acre which would result 
in a production of 1,282,000 bushels of 
high quality beans, if all are harvested in 
good shape. In each of the last two sea- 
sons, many fields were abandoned because 
of wet weather at harvest time. The 
crop last year was 1,005,000 bushels, of 
which many were so badly damaged that 
they were not marketable. Because of a 
substantial reduction in planted acreage, 
the total crop will be only 81 per cent as 
large as the average of the past five years. 

Corn and Wheat Exceed Last 

Year 

The grain crops, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in summariz- 
ing its October crop report, are showing 
an increase due undoubtedly to the ex- 





Clear Vision in Every 


BODY by FISHER 


CADILLAC *« LASALLE * 


BUICK * 


OAKLAND « OLDSMOBILE 


¢ PONTIAC ¢ CHEVROLET 








V \ HEN you sit behind the steering wheel of a car with Body by 
Fisher, note how unobstructed is the view in front and to both sides. — Two 
features combined to create this greater safety and greater enjoyment in motor- 
ing.—One is the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield, which affords 
vision through a single pane of plate glass, without metal or rubber strips to 
interfere with the clear view.—The other feature which makes Fisher- 
equipped cars safer and more pleasant to drive is the use of narrow 
front pillars of unusual strength, which eliminate the “blind spot” in driving. 
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The VV Windshield—This remarkable contri- 
bution of Fisher to greater motor car satisfaction 
not only assures perfect ventilation and complete 
weather protection—it is also safer and more con- 
venient because it may be raised or lowered ver- 
tically with one hand while the car is in motion. 
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Plate Glass—Crystal plate—or thick win- 
dow glass—is never used in Fisher Bodies. 
The diamond-like polish of the genuine plate 
glass used in every Body by Fisher affords 
perfect clarity of vision—another highly de- 
sirable safety feature of every Body by Fisher. 

















tremely warm weather during September. 
The corn crop particularly was favored 
by this warm, weather and it is said that 
damage to the corn from frost is no longer 
a serious factor except in a few arcas 
where the crop went in unusually late. 
The warm weather during September 
greatly hastened maturity, thereby remov- 
ing the crop from frost damage which 
was so greatly feared a month ago. 

It is estimated that the corn crop im- 
proved to the extent of 146,876,000 bushels 
which indicates a crop this year of ap- 
Proximately 2,603,437,000 bushels or about 
43 million bushels less than last year, 

Spring wheat has also improved, in- 
dicating a crop of 313,771,000 bushels 
which is about 108 million bushels more 
than harvested last year. With the 
winter wheat harvest approximately 552,- 
767,000 bushels the country’s combined 
wheat crop will total around 866,538,000 
bushels which is about 33 million bushels 
more than last year. 


Keep the Farm Equipment in 
Shape 
(Continued from page 3) 





on the care of gasoline engines. The 
books of directions furnished with auto- 
mobiles, tractors and trucks are gener- 








ally excellent and should be studied 


thoroughly. 

The State College of Agriculture pub- 
lishes several bulletins on gasoline en- 
gine troubles and their adjustment. 
These are organized on the basis of the 
job to be done and are widely wsed. 
They are of course free to residents of 
New York. The extension § service 
through the local farm bureaus has giv- 
en five-day schools of intensive training 
on gasoline engines and tractors for 
many years. These are very practical 
with most of the time spent in actual 
practice work on used engines generally 
the students own. 

This year for the first time the col- 
lege offers special intensive work on 
power farm machinery and farm me- 
chanics in its regular winter course. 

Many people have written eloquently 
of the losses to farm machinery due to 
poor housing. This loss is certainly 
large and preventible. It is, however, 
generally over-estimated by the city 
man. Farmers have a habit of aban- 
doning worn out machinery in a fence 
corner. Many people ignorant of farm 
conditions infer that this machinery is 


valuable and is being allowed to spoil 
in the open. Many of the machine sheds 
that have been recommended to farm- 
ers are so expensive that it is actually 
cheaper to stand the depreciation from 
lack of housing than to build these ex- 
travagant castles. 

On the other hand, nearly every farm 
needs more machinery storage room and 
would find it a good investment to build 
a cheap shed for this purpose. Expen- 
sive construciion is unnecessary. A 
good roof and sides to keep off the rain 
are the essentials. Floors are often un- 
necessary. Often one side may be left 
open. Some provision should be made 
for housing that most awkward of all 
equipment, the hay loader. 

Agricultural papers might well pub- 
lish plans and pictures of good inex- 
pensive tool sheds that can be built 
with farm labor. 





Cull the slow-maturing pullets. They 
will be cull hens when they grow up, if 
they ever do grow. 

* 6 * 


Apples or apple pomace may he fed to 
dairy cows as a substitute for corn silage. 


511 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 


“First night I put out the new Rat Kill« 
er, I counted 282 dead rats,”’ 
Sneed of Oklahoma, 
I had picked up 511 dead ones. 
rats from one baiting.” 


writes Pat 
“In three days’ time 
A pile of 


Greedily eaten on 
bait. Affects Brown 
Rats, Mice and Gophe 


opt ers only. Harmless 
» aq > > other animals, 
: a poultry or humans, 
Pests die outside, 





away from buildings, 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as well for you, that they 
offer to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size), 
for only one dollar, on 10-Days’ Trial. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
to Imperial Laboratories, 2009 Coca Cola build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., and the shipment will be 
made at once, by C. O.’D. mail. If it does no& 
quickly kill these pests, your dollar will be cheers 
fully refunded. So write today. 


TEN MAGAZINES fe 

The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 
instructive Magazine in Americal 10 weeks for 
only 10c. Special introductory offer. No maga- 
zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, picture 

the best, most popularfiction. For all memb re 
the family... Send name. address and 10c today. 
The Pathfifder, Dept. R-130 Wasbington, D.C. 


TIRE CHAINS GIVEN 
oO t on to each new customer. Spec- 
he gy te A Write THRIFT SUPPLY 
CO. OF AMERICA, 3 Crandall St., Binge 
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KINNEY SHOES 








I would like to know something about 
keeping animals protected by law in con- 
finement. ! happen to know where I can 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Raising Fur Animals In Confinement 


affected leaves and those serve as a source 
of inoculum the following spring. The 


“7 get a pair of young racoons and would like fungus may also winter on the twi 
ONE OF OUR 280 STORES IEF J to raise some or to keep them for pets. ich | ae . ~ a oe 
I é N RES NEAR YOU Could | get a permit? If so where?—A. F. which the following spring summer spores 
a a z are produced.” 














Misses’ Tan or Gan 


G., N. Y 

WE the Con- 
servation Commission and they re- 

plied as follows :— 

We would advise you that if you in- 
tend to propagate any species of fur bear- 
ing animals protected by law you should 
have a license issued by this Department 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 200 


referred this letter to 


: “Pear scab may be controlled by spray- 
ing the plants with lime sulphur diluted 
1-50, making an application a few days 
before the blossoms open, a second when 
the petals have fallen and a third, two 
weeks after the second application. As 
the pear is affected by other pests, usually 
a combination of sprays is advised.” 













Metal Blucher Oxfords. 


Women s Patent 


Leather 3-button pump. Rubber Heels. Sizes: 11° of the Conserv ition I aw the fe P for wa | > f : is 2 ; 
s. Sizes: 11 nscervatior aw, € As the fungus is also able "e 
Cat-out strap. Good- to 2—-$1.98. Same model | which is $5: lic + good for one yea ; the fungus is ulso able to live on 
Leather for Growing Girls. Sizes: 2¥, | WINE IS 92; Ncense good for one year the twigs, it is desirable to prune away 


year welt construction 


Cuban heel with rubber top lift. to 7—$2.49. Similar Styles in High from the date of issuance. Fur bearing 


jhe 7s these that are badly affected and de stroy 





Same model in Black Kid. 


Serving In Shoe Values 


For More Than Thirty Years 


INNEY can give you more 
for your shoe dollars. The 
reason is apparent to more than 


6,000,000 Kinr 


1ey shoe wearers. 


Making its ownshoesinitsown 
five large factories, selling them 


exclusivelyini 
this great nati 


com mands ec 


sible to many. 


tsown 280stores, 
onal institution 
onomies impos- 


It is not the price that stamps 
the quality of Kinney shoes. 
It is an invisible, though tan- 
gible, value built into every 





this square an 
bring it with you. 


purchases made at 
one time amounting 
to $10 or more. Clip 


5% will be 
allowed for 790 — Boys” 12-inch Tan Moccasin Etk. 
a limited time on High-cut. Bellows Tongue to keep out the 


irt ard snow. 


a knife. 


d 13'2 
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NEW YORK 


Albany 

An rdam 
A “a 

i Lin 

ih amton 
1: Ivn 
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for ng 

for ond 
Dunkirk 

Kin ry 

hi hing 
Gea a 

Qo sville 
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Khir ton 

Li Falls 
Tx ort 
Middletown 
WN ¢ roh 
New rrk City 
Niocarea Falls 
Olean 
Pouchkeepsie 
kK ester 

ik ’ 
Schenectady 


$9 


Men's Golden Brown 


‘ Elk Blacher work shoes. 


Corded Moccasin Vamp 
Bellows Tongue. White 
Oak Leather soles and 


. heels. A real work- 
' ™ ing companion. 






composition soles and rubber heels. 
eyelets. Pocket on right shoe containing 


Sizes: 1 to 542—$3.98. 10 to 
3.49, 


last, every sole, every stitch. 
Kinney can give you more be- 
cause it GIVES and does not 
mark price as high as quality. 
Kinney passes on the benefits 
of its great resources to the 
shoe wearer. 

At Kinney’s you are certain 
of fit, certain of satisfaction. 

There is a Kinney Store near 
you. You will find there 
prompt, courteous and effi- 
cient service. 


Wearflex long - wearing 


Nickel 


A. <4 ——_— 
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STORES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


» YORK 
(continued) 


Syracuse 
Troy 

I tica 

Watertown 
Woodhaven 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Altoona 

Rutler 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Bethlehem 
Coatesville 

Du Beis 

Easton 


itanover 
Harrisburg 
Ilazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
I«banon 
MeKeesport 
Mt. Carmel 


Over 280 Stores in 


PEN ASYLVANIA OHO s 
(continued) (continued) 

Mahoney City Lorain 

New Castle Mansfield 

New Kensington Marion 

Norristown Piqua 


Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Toledo 
Zanesville 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Reading 
Secranton 
Shamekina 
Shenandoah 
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Uniontown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 


NEW JERSEY 
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Paterson 
Trenton 
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Charleston 
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Fairmont 
Huntington 
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Cleveland 
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Dayton 

East Liverpool 
Lima 


35 States 


Send for illustrated catalogue to G. R. KINNEY CO., Inc. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 









animals raised under this license may be 
sold alive at any time of the year for 
propagation or exhibition purposes, and 
they may be killed during the open sea- 
son for their pelts. 

We are sorry to inform you that it 
would be impossible to let you take a pair 
of raccoons or any species of fur bearing 
animals protected by law during the close 
Therefore, as the season is now 
closed on will be impossible 
for us to consider issuing you a license 
to take a pair of these animals. Persons 
applying for this license must come into 


scason. 


raccoons it 


possessing of their breeding stock law- 
fully; that is, they may take them as 


permitted by law in this State during the 
open season, or they may get them from 
any person who has lawful rights to dis- 
pose of them at any time of the year. 





By-Product Lime for the Soil 


1 live near a chemical wood products fac- 
tory and can get refuse lime which has 
been used in the manufacturing of acetate, 
(the workmen call it mud). 1! have a large 
amount of charcoal |! could use for fuel. 
Can the mud be burned so as to restore 
its former value as an acid corrective for 
sour soil, if so | would be very thankful 
for instructions as to how to go about 
burning it D. G., Penna. 


referred this letter to the Penn- 


YX JE 
ylvania State College of Agriculture 





who replied as follows: 

“We have had experiments which have 
been going a number of years in which 
we are comparing this by-product lime 
with pulverized limestone and other forms 
of agricultural lime. Our experiments 
show that this material has the same value 
as an equal weight of pulverized lime- 
stone. The material that we are study- 
ing came from the Norwich plant at 
Smethport and no doubt is the same ma- 
terial that you mention. The lime is in 
the form of precipitated lime carbonate 
and needs only to be dried and applied 
to the land without burning. I would ad- 
vise you to use this material freely if you 
can secure it at a reasonable price.” 


Pear Blight 


1 have a large pear tree that seems to 
be in a good thrifty condition also a small 
tree that is bearing a few pears for the 
first time this year. The pears are crack- 
ed and they will never be good for any- 
thing. If you could tell me the cause and 
what | can do to overcome this difficulty, 
| would greatly appreciate it.—W. H., 


¥. 

WE referred this letter to the Plant 
Pathology Department of the New 

York State College of Agriculture and 

Professor Barrus of that department wrote 

as follows: 

“Although I could tell better the nature 
of the disease present on the pear by ex- 
amining a specimen, my suggestion would 
be, in the absence of such an examination, 
that the pear was affected with pear scab. 

“Pear scab causes black spots to appear 
on the leaves and the fruit, similar to 
those produced by apple scab. On the 
very susceptible varieties the scab com- 
monly causes a cracking of the fruit 
which may extend to the core. On less 
susceptible varieties spots may occur on 
the fruit but it does not crack.” 

“The disease is caused by a fungus 
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closely related to the apple scab fungus. 
This fungus passes the winter on the old 


them. Some method of disposal of the 
affected leaves is worth while where prac- 
ticable.” 





The Leaves of a Plant are a 
Factory 


On May 30 1! set out 1000 cabbage plants, 
three feet apart each way in rows. The 
growth has been so rank that at present 
the leaves of the plants nearly touch. 

| have been told by some that it would 
be advisable to break off the targer, lower, 
outside leaves—that by doing this, more 
strength in growth would go to forming 
the cabbage heads. The cabbages are just 
beginning to head at present. 

We have several hundred chicks that 
would welcome these large tender leaves 
and so ! would appreciate having your 
opinion on the advisability of stripping off 
these leaves now or later.—C. H. C. 


UR advice would be not to break off 


ie . 

the larger cabbage leaves. rhe 
leaves of any plant are the factory in 
which the carbon dioxide from the air 


is manufactured into starch. The roots 
get most of the mineral matter from the 


soil but without green leaves the roots 
are not able to do their best work. You 
can sce from what we have said that 


breaking off any of the leaves will simply 
reduce the ability of the plant to pro- 
duce starch and will cut down the speed 
with which the plants grows. 

This would be especially true at this 
time, since the plant has built the factory, 
namely, the leaves which up to the present 
time have not been very productive. Strip- 
ping off the leaves now would be coms 
parable to tearing down a factory which 
is just completely built. 





Storing Celery 


Can celery be stored in an ordinary farm 
cellar?—D. H., New York. 
COOL cellar can be used for celery. 
Harvest the plants with quite a lot 
of the root system. Then put a layer of 
two or three inches of sand on the floor 
and set the celery plants close together, 
covering the roots with the sand. Keep 
the cellar cool and the tops of the celery 
dry. If you need to add water, wet the 
soil without wetting the plants. Protect 
the outside plants by setting up boards. 





Liked ‘‘Why Was Gettysburg?” 


‘é HILE my daughter was home this 

summer she read the article ‘Why 
was Gettysburg ?’ and she said it was really 
remarkable, both as a gem of real liter 
ature and because it was so inspiring in a 
historical way. I don’t know how many 
people I heard her reading that to, and 
she still has that copy circulating where 
she thinks it will be appreciated. I know 
she will like the paper sent to her ad- 
dress, as she often writes to have me send 
her farm papers. She is out of place in 
the city, as she clings so to the country.” 


—Mrs. A. B., New York. 





“Thank you for the interest you take 
in the rural people. We sure enjoy your 
paper and would not want to get along 
without it. Have taken it a long time. 
We sure enjoyed the old time fiddlers 
at the New York State Fair, and the 
log cabin’. —H. S., New York. 
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Keeping Up Production 


Necessary it We are to Hold Markets 


aged 69.7 pounds each and the Mifflin 
group had a record of 655 pounds per 


No’ is the time when dairymen are 
put to the test to determine whether 
they can supply during this short period 
of the year enough milk for the metro- 


poliian market. If they cannot do so, the 
city authorities have frankly stated that 
they are going outside of the New York 
milk shed for milk. ‘Thereiore, every 


dairyman has a certain responsibility in 


doing his share to keep up production at 
this particular time. 

What are some of the things he can 
do to help keep up his production? One 
of the most important things is to see that 
th cows get enough water. Septe mber 
was a dry month. Many of the old springs 
and ordinary sources of water are low now 
or dry. A lot of mcn who are careful 
bout salting cows in the winter time 
forget to do it when cows are on pasture. 
Cows should be salted regularly and given 


| r 4} . ¢ ¢ for 1 
The care of the cow just before she 


to do with her 


freshens will have mucl 
roduction. She should have all that she 
will eat, including a balanced ration, and 

watched 


her udder should be carefully 


for signs of trouble. At this time of year, 
a cold night or a rainy day will reduce 
the production of the whole herd. If 
you don't believe this u should watch 
how the milk that comes into the city 
falls F after a cold, rainy spell. Cows 


» barn on cold nights 
time of the year. 


should be kept in the 
and rainy days at this 
\ a hclp is to give the cows plenty 
of fall feed. ‘Turn them on to the 
meadows for an hour or so a day, or if 
the meadows are take the time to 
cut the green feed and give it to them. 
And last and most important of all, be 
sure that all of the milkers get a good 
balanced ration. Cows will not pay on 
pasture or even good roughage alone. 


1 
\neaner 


soft, 





Less Cows—More Milk 


When number of dairy cows in the 

United States has steadily decreased 
during the past ten years. At the same 
} 


time there has been an increase of 27 
per cent in per person consumption of 
dairy products. The only reason that 


there has still been enough milk and other 
dairy products to go around is the fact 
that the United States is not now export- 
ing nearly as much as was exported a 
few years ago and also the production per 
cow has greatly increased. 





Holstein Gives One and a Half 
Tons Milk in Month 


REGISTERED Holstein owned by 

Gale Gerow, of the Wellsboro Asso- 
ciation, atttined the highest mark in both 
milk and butterfat production among 16,- 
149 tested cows in August, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College dairy extension serv- 
ice reports. She produced 3295 pounds 
of milk and 109.7 pounds of fat in four 
milkings a day during the month. 

Of the 16,149 cows tested in 50 associa- 
tions, 1573 produced more than forty 
pounds of butterfat and 2138 passed the 
1000-pound mark in milk production. In 
the 40-pound group 417 produced more 
than fifty pounds of fat, and 1014 of the 
1000-pounders gave 1200 or more pounds 
of milk. 

Carbon-Lehigh led in the number of 
1000-pound milkers with 119. Allegheny 
was second with 114, but ranked first in 
40-pound fat producers with 82. The 
Coventry Association of Chester county 
had 70 of the 40-pound cows. The War- 
Ten association tested 530 cows, the larg- 
est number of any single association. 

Mercer County No. 3 association had 
the highest 10-cow average in butterfat 
Production, 70.2 pounds per cow. The 
White Deer Valley Association in Ly- 
coming county had 10 cows which aver- 


cow. 





Has a Cure for TB Been Found? 

ONSIDERABLE is being 

aroused over the announcement of 
a cure for tuberculosis in both man and 
beast. After all the study and thought 
that has been put into the cure for tub- 
erculosis this claim would receive little 
attention were it not for the source 
from which it comes. Professor Emile 
Pernot, former biologist from the state 
of Oregon sometime ago found a veter- 
inarian surgeon, Dr. George Kirkpatrick 
actually curing tuberculosis. Before his 
death, Professor Pernot wrote to the 
Mayor of Portland, affirming his faith 
in the cure after he had checked the re- 
sults for a number of Due in 
part to this letter, Mayor Baker of Port- 


interest 


years. 





land. acting with the sta and federal 
health authorities, instructed the State 
health authorities to proceed with an of- 
ficial test of this remedy, using cattle 
affected with bovine tuberculosis. 

Last spring ten badly affccted cows 
were selected for the test. It is re- 
ported that the animals steadily improv- 


ed in physical appearance during the 
cure and although the final results on 
the official test are not yet published it 
is reported that Dr. A. J. Vince, U. S. D. 
A. Live Stock Inspector reported after 
the slaughter of three of these animals 
before a number of scicntists from all 
parts of the country that they were free 
from any sign of disease and fit for 
human consumption. 

Although complete investigation may 
discover that this cure is just another 
false hope, the fact that government in- 
spectors are very much interested, points 
to the fact that there is at least some 
hope that there is a cure for this great 
scourge of the human family and cattle 
has been conquered 


Feeding Silage As Soon As Cut 


“We usually have quite a bit of loss of 
silage due to the spoiling which occurs on 
top. We have been wondering if there Is 
any reason why we could not begin to feed 
silage just as soon as it is put into the silo 
and thus avoid this loss. We thoucht possi- 
bly there might be some action taking place 
which would make the cows sick before 
it was fully completed.’-—B. R., New York. 


F course the corn is not true silage 

as soon as it is put into the silo, but 
undergoes a fermentation during which 
it gives up considerable heat and carbon 
dioxide gas. However, the animals will 
eat and relish the freshly cut corn and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
given to them. In fact, we know of some 
dairymen who are following this practice 
with good results. 

Several plans for preventing this loss 
have been tried, but so far as we know 
none of them is entirely successful. Per- 
haps the most common way is to strip the 
ears off the last load or two of corn, thus 
saving the most valuable part of the feed. 
Others have tried covering the silage 
with straw and some have reported good 
results with sowing oats on top of the 
silage. Where the silage can be used to 
advantage as soon as it is cut into the 
silo, is no doubt the best way to prevent 
this loss. 


National Dairy Show at 
Memphis This Year 


NE of the most important meetings 

of the year for Dairymen will be the 
atst National Dairy Exposition at Mem- 
phis on October 1sth to 22nd. In addi- 
tion to the world’s finest cattle there will 
be a great varicty of exhibits of dairy 
products and of dairy equipment. One of 


the finest attractions at the National Dairy 
Show is always the exhibits put on by 
boys and girls who have been enrolled as 
Junior Project Calf Club Workers. 

















No More vo 


Drudgery for Me! 


You too can ease up the hardest job of the barn—take 
the drudgery out of it—ard save time. Send the coupon 
below for full information on the Louden Manure Carrier. 


Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if 
I couldn’t get another. My i1-year-old boy easily cleans 
the barn every morning”. P. Winkelman, Granville, N. D., 
says: “It makes the care of cows and horses a pleasure 
instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters like these. 


WDE RI 


Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Fill out the coupon now—while you are thinking about it—for the 
Jatest news about the labor-saving and profit-making results from 
using Louden Barn Equipment. Durably built and reasonably priced. 
Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- 
fortably in their places—permit them to lie down and get up easily, 
in “‘pasture-comfort’’. Individually or lever operated. Louden Water 
Bowls promptly increase the milk yield and pay for themse!ves in a few 
weeks. Save turning cows out to icy tank water—make more money, 












This Big, Durabi¢ 
Louden Manure 
Carrier 


Takes out the equal of 5 wheel 
barrow loads at a trip. An easy 
push. Get the full description ~ 
on brings it. Worm gear hoist, 
steel rail track, heavy tub spot 
welded—a carrier for lifetime ser- 
vice, and the biggest time and 
labor-saver you can put in your 
barn. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


WRITE for PRINTED f®@ eres esses eee 
MATTER ON— i MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, @ 


Manger Divisions, Cupol 
Ventilating Systems, Bull 
Staff, Hay Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers, Roof Win- 

P dows, Hog House Equipment. 
We have an easy Pay-From-Income plan foz installing this 
better equipment. Mention if you desire deta 


The Louden Machinery Company 
4508 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, Iowa 
Albany, N.Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Old ‘Separator - 
2 





Ba 
Send coupon below today for full 
details of our startling offer. Noj 
matter what make of separator 
you now own, we'll give you $20 
allowance in exchange for 


The NEW 


és 


The greatest Sharples separator in ' 
46 years of business! Wonderful; 
improvements make this new 
Tubular model easily the most ser- 
viceable of all cream_separators. 
Hip low supply can. Ball bearing. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tubular 
bowl. NoDiscs! Easy toclean; soeasytoturn, 
Highest skimming efficiency—larger cream 
checks. Now direct from factory on 30 
days trial at lowest prices ever made. 


Send 


Free Catalog cant, 


Stop losing cream with a worn-out separator. Wonderfal 
opportunity now to get the best of all separators ona lib- 
eral trade-in offer direct from factory. Find out about the 
amazing NEW Sharples. Catalog and fuil detaile sent 
free and without obligation, Send coupon below now. 


Sharples Separator Co. 9517 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, 11. 
SUCRE RS REPRE EES ee eee esses 
Sharples Separate; Co. 9517 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, til. w 


Please send me absolutely free and without obligation Ls] 
your catalog and description of the New Sharples Cream 9] 
Separator and full details of your 30-day trial offer. 3 











RFD. ...... 
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Louden,450' Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Bull, Cow and Calf Pens, & Send me postpaid, without obligation, inform 
mation on Louden— 
C Manure Carriers 
U Water Bowls 


D Stalls and Stanchions 
0 Barn Plan Helps 
CG Complete Ventilating Systems 


TOWN, .cccccccccecesceesecesesseesescom 


+ State. oc seccccccesererescee 




























Now direct from 

factory on 30 

days trial- your 

word decides. 
AND at new low- 
est prices. Send 
coupon now for 
full details of 
our amazing 
offer. 
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Horse Barn 
Equipment 
Litter and 


[ STANCHIONS, 


Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, 

Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks. 

Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Track, 
and suppiies. 


Rochester Barn Equipment Co. 
185 N. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 














To benefit by our guarantee of ads 


“I saw your ad in 


you must say 





American Agriculturist” 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


g - ve s ip each class are not jected and average extras have not been are now a partial hold of good pot . 
MILK PRICES Phe above prices in each class - : age e ! potatoes 
the finas pricee the farme: receives. The too plentiful. There has been just looks like a safe bet. 
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slipped the fact that it is impossible to get a The above quotations are those of the socas 
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New From Among the Farmers 


Notes From Southern New Jersey 


“THIS week is marked with three im- 


portant events that are of more than 
passing notice to the farmers of New 
Jersey. On Friday the Agricultural Con- 
vention of the various farm organizations 
of the state convened in Trenton, on Sat- 
urday the farmers of Burlington County 
joined with the City of Burlington to ob- 
serve the 250 anniversary of the settle- 
ment of that city and Salem County held 
its first County Fair in many years. 

The agricultural convention was marked 
by the firm position taken by the delegates 
on farm relief from land taxes and the 
repeal of a law passed last winter ex- 
empting automobiles from the personal 
property tax. The action on the farm tax 
relief was based on a preseniation of facts 
to the effect that the New Jersey farmer 
is paying the heaviest real estate tax of 
any other state in the country. The final 
resolution of the convention on this mat- 
ter was to the effect that a committee 
would make a study of the tax situation 
in New Jersey, and take steps to have 
farm land taxed on a basis of its produc- 
tive ability rather than on any supposed 
value for real estate purposes. In the 
opinion of many who attend the meeting 
this was one of the most important prob- 
lems at the c 

it was also estimated that by exempting 
the automobiles from taxation, about 
$8,000,000 of ratables were lost to the 
state and a large portion of this will have 
to bh increased valuations on 


farm 


hnvention, 


onsidered 


raised by 
property 
* * * 

B' KLINGTON county has the distinc- 

tion of staging a real farm show and 
this year they are joining with the City 
in its celebration with the fair. The 
dairymen and the granges are lending their 
support to the event’ and according to 
County Agent Smith, this year’s fair will 
outdo all the previous attemp‘s in county 
fair work. The livestock exhibit of Bur- 
lington County always brings out record 
crowds to view animals that only Burling- 
ton County farmers know how to show. 
The vegetable exhibit is based on the dis- 
play of the Horticultural Society in At- 
lantic City and this is being taken up by 
the Granges for the fine prizes offered 
by the fair association for the exhibits. 

* * * 

IE Salem County Fair, is quite unique 

in that it features the industrial and 
business life of the county. Salem is quite 
an industrial city and here are factories 
that ship to every civilized nation in the 
world and their products are in the fair 
exhibit. This show is the result of a 
teal cooperative spirit between the busi- 
mess men of the town and the 
in staging such an display. 
Nearly fifty booths have been arranged, 


farmers 


extensive 


besides considerable additional space for 
outside exhibits. 
It goes without fear of contest that 


muskrat iarming in- 
only one of its kind ever 


the exhibit of the 
dustry is the 


displayed in New Jersey. Next week we 
will give a full account of this exhibit, 
in which the live animals are shown as 
well as the finished products in the form 


of beautiful coats and fur pieces. 
* *¢ * 
HERE is a great scarcity of fresh 
eggs in South Jersey and the country- 
side is being scoured very closely for the 
supply. Dealers and city consumers are 
driving out into the country twenty-five 
and thirty miles for the eggs. They are 
buying them direct from the farmer and 
are paying a handsome premium to get 
them fresh. Eggs are priced on some of 
the roadside markets as high as 65 cents 
@ dozen. Many poultrymen who supply 
eggs to regular dealers in New York City 
ere finding it difficult to keep enough eggs 
on hand to supply this trade. 
* * * 

The cranberry crop is about all har- 
vested. The berries are safe in storage 
and away from the fall frosts even though 
they did not miss those this spring. The 





crop is light, in fact the lightest crop in 
many years. However, the ideal growing 
weather, right up until harvest time re- 
sulted in the berries becoming highly 
colored, in fact much better than last sea- 
son. ‘The crop is so light that there is a 
considerable advance in the price over one 
year ago. The growers are trying out a 
new crate this year, for a part of the 
crop. A new quarter barrel box instead 
of the half barrel is being tried out quite 
generally. It is planned to use this new 
crate on all cars shipped out, especially 
in the early part of the season to get the 
reaction of the trade to a new package. 
It is the hope of the Cranberry Associa- 
tion to use the quarter barrel box to en- 
able the small retailer to dispose of a box 
in a much shorter time than formerly 
and then come back for a fresh box. And 
it is expected that it will increise the out- 
put for cranberries among the small 
dealers who cannot move a big box be- 
fore they begin to spoil. 
a. 


HE touch of Indian Summer last week 
has hastened the maturity of the corn 
crop which gives indications of being very 
good. The silo filling is at its height and 
the heavy stalks have resulted in fewer 
acres being cut than usual to fill the big 


winter feed bins. A number of new silos 
have been erected over the state during 
the past summer, most of which have been 
of wood. Those who are using the tile 
like them very much, but the wood is 
being used on account of the difference 
in cost. We were much interested the 
other day in our trip to New Brunswick 
to notice the huge silos on the Walker 
Gordon farms at Plainsboro. They have 
ereeted two new silos of concrete that 
it is understood are 70 feet high and 35 
feet across. Even if the dimensions are 
slightly wrong, they can still pass as the 
biggest silos in the state. We also noticed 
that this firm is covering some of their 
wood silos with the Crane patented _ silo 
covering. It makes a fine looking job 
when completed. 
+ * > 


South Jersey is not storing its apple 
crop this year as formerly. There is a 
big demand for fruit right now it mar- 
ket and many orchards have already been 
sold at prices ranging from $1.50 to $1.75 
per bushel in the orchard. Over 160 car- 
moved out of the dis- 
trict this year and the indications point 
to a continued heavy movement. Many 
growers have already sold their entire 
crop and there is quite a number who are 


loads have already 
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cancelling their storage space contracts. 
However, a number of the bigger grow- 
ers are buying fruit at these prices and 


placing it in in anticipation of 
much higher prices next spring when the 
move to market. There 
is now no qucstion but what the amount 
of fruit going into storage is going to be 
much less this year than in former seasons, 


storage 


apples gen rally 


+ * & 
The Gloucester County Pomona Grange 
i fiftieth anniversary on 
the 15th. meeting will be a_ big 
event in Grange history for South Jere 
sey, it being the largest Pomona in the 
state. A feature of the meeting will be 
the presence of every living Master of 
\ few of the chare 
ter members of the Grange are still liv- 
ing and it is planned to have them present 
if possible. 


is celebrating its 


the Pomona Grange. 


tomatoes is 
the pumpkin 


The 
about over, and 


canning season for 


season 1S 


starting. Things will be in full swing 
in another week and some of the face 
tories are planning to run for several 


weeks before the crop is safely put away 
in tins. There is a marked improvement 
in the quality of the pumpkin grown this 

The crop has as 
good this season. There 
Is however whiere the 


season over last 
a rule been very 
will be a few fiel 
light, due to various causes— 


year. 


yields are 


Amos Kirby. 


News From the North Country 


HE first white frost of any conse- 

quence on October 9th is a rather un- 
usual occurrence for Northern New York, 
and even that has not done a great amount 
of damage in the whole. Tender planis 
like squash, pumpkin, cucumber, ete., are 
hanging their heads today, but sturdier 
varieties are still smiling. 

Those who have had gardens have been 
experiencing the unusual luxury of such 
vegetables as are usually finished in Au- 
gust and September. In the last three 
days we have had string beans, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, sweet corn, bush limas, as 
well as the hardier vegetables. Even after 
having them all through the season, it is 
strange how good those things taste. It 
just seems as though one could not get 
enough. 


* * 4 

IN traveling about the country it is in- 

teresting to note the difference in com- 
munities as regards flowers. In some ont 
can go by farm after farm without sce- 
ing anvthing in this line except perhaps 
a clump of golden glow, or a group of 
lilac. In others almost every home will 


have a flower garden of more or less ex- 


tent, 


consisting almost entirel of 


some 
perennials, and others containing many 


of the annuals 


Just what makes this difference is a 
question that no one seems to be able to 
suis Ae oe , r 4 °9 
answer satisfactorily, but I ive an idea 
that in those communities where flowers 
are most prevalent, some mother back 


home 


lavor- 


started beautifying her 
of the old 
have followed the ex- 


years ago 
surroundings with some 
ites, and 
ample. 

While lingering near the topic of travel- 
ing about the country in which we dwell, 
one thing that impressed me this summer 
has been the number of American Acri- 
CULTURIST service signs that I have seen 
In one part of St. Lawrence county it 
seemed as though every farm for miles 
had one of these signs, and one farm had 
two. It gives one a friendly sort of feeling 
to note these evidences of so many be- 
longing to the great family of A.A. 
readers. 


ha e 
others 


" 


ss s+ * 


A |SHORT time ago a North Country 

paper carried a story to the effect that 
three farmers in the town of Hermon 
had installed radios in their barns so that 
they might enjoy the programs while 
they worked. Perhaps this is being done 
entirely from the standpoint of the pleas- 





ure of the farmers and their men, or per- 
chance they are thinking of the old say- 
ing that “music soothes the troubled 
breast” and are hoping that the cows will 


give more milk after listening to some 
classic selections \t any rate I would 
dislike to be milking some restive two 


year old with the strains of some of the 
present jazz tunes reverberating through 
the barn. 

Leaving joking aside however the radio 
has come to mean a great deal in our 
life, bringing to our enjoyment, both 
pleasurable and profitable, mus‘c, lecturers, 


’ 


discourses, and information as to markets, 


a 1 
weather, and latest handling « 

The U. S Dept of 
] ring that ther 
million radios in the 
country, and many 
summer In 


{ crops or 
Agriculture 
were over 


1 
STOCK. 





ann unced kaiSt Sp 


one and one-f 





farm homes of. this 
more have gone in this 


Northern New York 


with it’s heavy snow 


T various meetings in 
A ric oO 
d » 4] New York, a. 








Northern ; | i n i 

beit called to tl fact Ut « | 

of fluid mill dropping rapidly and that 
! 1 shortage for the New 
1 Added = emphasis 
ews] r report that ne of 


the large milk companies are going ahead 
with their preparations to bring in 
“western milk”, In many sections of this 
part of the state the dry weather of late 
August and September curtailed the 
growth of afterfeed, and this had its ef- 
fect on the milk flow despite the use of 
various green crops, and grain feed. 

Another thing that is also having an 
effect is the difficulty in replacing the 
animals that are daily being removed by 
the tuberculin testing going on all through 
the state. It is almost impossible to pur- 
chase any tested cows of value locally, so 
many have been turning to Canadian farms 
as a source of Many hundred 
have been brought over in the past three 
but the cost is high. Good grade 
springers are bringing from $125 to $175 
each when tested, and late cows and bred 
heifers are running accordingly. 

On the other hand most of the patrons 


supply. 


me nths, 





Eastern P ennsylv 


] - a? 
veather conditions in- 


Aone favorable 

dicate a decidedly favorable improve- 
ment in the agricultural outlook except in 
ted localities 
crops 
exceed 


situa 
On an average, the corn and potato 
in Eastern Pennsylvania will 
earlier indications. The quality of pota- 


perhaps unfortunately 


toes in general is not equal to that of 
1926. 

The Reading, Allentown, Bloomsburg, 
and York agricultural fairs were attended 





by unparalleled crowds, thus proving that 
there was no real cause for the prevalence 
of the “indigo that at one time 
threatened decreasing attendances on the 
part of the agriculturists. These four 
organizations report splendid exhibits in 
nearly all departments and satisfactory 
financial results 

While so-called “midways” were to be 
found at all the fairs, immoral shows and 
the worst of the former gamblers and 
gambling schemes have been relegated to 
the past. The selling of chances for 
winning blankets, cooking utensils, fancy 


blues” 





of the cheese factories are or have been 
preparing to pass the requirements of the 
New York City Board of Health, and 
the milk from many of these will b nt 
in fluid form very shortly if not already. 
These will be used much as storage reser- 
voirs are used in keeping a uniform sup- 
ply moving—the milk going into cheese 
d the flush season, and gradually 
beit ifted to fluid shipment during the 
short s¢ n.—W. I. Roe. 
7 

ania Notes 

ck baskets of fruit, ad lid, was a lure 


the unsop! ted 
) still patronize “gypsv” fortune tellers, 
The A: iCAN AGRICULTURIST, as_ its 
tify, made the big initial 


for many \ few of 





fight against all kinds of gambling, im- 
proper shows and questionable its on 
any: fair ground Offending socicties 


should not receive state aid. 
‘The Japanese beetle did not gain any 


great headway in this section this year, 
due in a great measure, to the wet and 
cool weather prevalent during its breeding 
season. Both National and State ri- 





ties had many inspectors employed in come 
bating the pest and this fact had a salutary 
effect in cases where no preventive meas- 
ures had been inaugurated. 

The country blacksmith shop in many 
localities, has tumbled from its throne of 
ages into entire obscurity, due to a lack 
The automobile displaced 
main source of a 


of patronage. 
the horse, hence the 


blacksmiths cash dwindled to a minimum 
figure.—O. D. Schock. 
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THE greatest cigarette success 
ever known is Camel—the quality 
smoke. Camel brought the world 
a new understanding of smoking 
in 


pleasure and the world raised it to Camel 


first place. No other smoke can 
compare with Camel in popular- 
ity, and it is climbing higher and smoking hour. 
higher in favor every day. 


We invite you to try Camels for 
TOBACCO COMPANY, 


R, J. REYNOLDS 





Camel wins on quality! 


will revel in the taste of these 
choice tobaccos. Always so mild 
and smooth, there never was a 
smoke that could compare with 
lasting 
Smoke as many as yuu will, your 
enjoyment will grow keener every 


Regardless of how much you 
pay, there is no better than Camel, 


just ene reason—enjoyment. You Camel leads the world! 


WINSTON-SALEM, 








satisfaction. 


N. CG 
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| caniiaeeale . | Jones’BarredRockChicks 
be : : ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 
We hatch the year round 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A. C. Jones Poultry Farm) 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE | 
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:F .&bDiNG FPiGS::SHEEP BREEDERS: : BABY CHICKS: 
MGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 429 BREEDING EWES Abe. Guns Rote fer tab—aere Dome See ee 


For Sale—April 
$1.75. V rous well bred ck. Ship any 
 D. on Pigs 2 months old, White 


May Hatch 
rc. ¢ rova 
Chester and Yorkshire crossed $4.00 each. 





WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS., TEL. 1085 
Barred Rocks, R. 1.| 
BABY CHICKS R2s:°¢ Was” Viyant| 
Leghorns from large 


dottes and White 
heavy laying stock, the kind that make 
roilers Send for prices. | 
TER POULTRY FARM, Laurel, Delta. 


t 
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KOS 





REDS, LEGHORNS, 
Supervised Flocks. 


NORMAN C. JONES, INC., Box 152, Georgetown, Del. 





When writing to advertisers be sure tc 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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It Costs Two Dollars a Year to 
Feed a Rat 


(Continued from page 3) 
the rate of one part to four Parts of 
bait. It can also be sifted over Sliced 
fruits and vegetables. Collect 
eaten baits in the morning. 
Other more violent poisons 
phosphorous ~ 


all un- 


Such as 
compounds, powder 
white arsenic and strychnine are ar 
times used but thx degree of 
caution is necessary. 

Where rats have formed an 


greatest 


: extensive 
System of burrows under hen houses 
or other buildings, good results have 
been obtained from the use of calcium 
cyanide dust, which when it comes in 
contact with moist earth gives off a 
deadly gas. Where used with Caution 


there 
mals, 


is no danger of loss to other ani- 
A hand pump similar to a bicycle 
pump is used to force the dust into the 
burrows and after a time the dust will 
escape from other entrances to the bur 
row and by stopping these with dirt the 
gas can be confined in the burrow. 

Use great care to avoid breath 
Fresh air and am 

the proper treatment where the 

fumes have been inhaled. Wash the 
hands after using and store the cyanide 
na safe place as the material is a dead- 
ly and rapid poison when swallowed. 


Exhaust Gases Good 


Good results have secured 
by connecting rat bufrows by a hose to 
the exhaust pipe of a car and running 


ng the 


fumes monia fumes 


are 


also been 


lor ten 
to be suce ssful the 


the engine with a rich mixture 


minutes. In order 


burrows must be reasonably _ tightly 
closed. 
There is always some danger that 


rats will die in places difficult to get at 
and yet so located that the odor from 
them is objectronable. Where this oc- 
curs a deodorant will help. Lysol is 
good if close to the estimated origin of 
the smell, possibly boring a small hole 
if it appears to come from within the 
walls of a wood building. Lime chloride 
can be used in the same 
half a dram of lead nitrate can be mixed 
in a pint of boiling water and added to 
a pail of cold water in which two drams 


olved 


Way or one- 


n dis 


of salt have bee 


Odors That Rats Avoid 


Rats avoid certain odors when possie 
ble. Napthalene flakes are govod but 
cannot ordinarily be used where food 
is stored. Creosote, carbolic acid and 
other coal tar products are also objec 
tionable .o rats and sulphur has been 
successfully used in protecting stored 
grain from them. 

A rat is just as dead when killed by 
a trap as when killed by poison but this 
way is usually slower. The same gem 
eral plan holds true here as in poisom 
ing, namely to set a large number of 
traps at one time so they will not be 
come wise in avoiding them. The cost 
of the necessary traps will be small 
when compared with the damage dont 
by them. 

Results indicate that in many if 
» much faith has been placed 
in cats as rat catchers. The cat tha 
tches many rats is the exception. Os 
other hand, a small terrier dog 
trained to hunt rats, is a big help. 
the problem of rat control 


: ¢ 
stances t 
ca 


the 





While 
an individual one, yet it often helps t 
eet an entire community interested i 
their control. One set of buildings 
attempt is made to contrdl 


where no 
them may serve as a breeding grout 
for an entire community. 

The United States Department of At 
riculture is authority for the statemest 
that rats are probably decreasing i 
numbers in the United States. We feel 
sure that anyone who has had expe 
ence with this pest will join us in hor 
ing that the Department is right af 
that through more information, bettet 
buildings and an increased determina 
tion to be rid of them, they decreas 


still more rapidly in the future. 
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Treating Shingles With Creosote 


A Way to Add to the Life of This Roofing Material 


will you please give me some information 
about the preservative treatment of shin- 


gies! 
OME time ago the U. S. Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratories at Madison, Wis- 
consin issued a statement on “The Pre- 
servative Treatment of Shingles”, which 
is as follows: 

The preservative 
shingles is easily 
mersing them for about one hour in a tank 
of creosote (dead oil of coal tar) heated 
to a temperature of about 212°F. In the 
case of damp or green shingles, it is often 
necessary to prolong this period in the 
hot oil. If, at the end of the hot bath, 
it is found that the oil has not thoroughly 
penetrated the wood, the heat may be shut 
off and the shingles allowed to remain in 
the cooling oil for an hour or more; or 
else they may be removed from the hot 
oil and quickly plunged into a cooler bath 
of the preservative, preferably at about 
110°F. 

Staining of the 
accomplished in the same process. Any 
of the common colors can be used. They 
should be purchased ground in oil, not dry, 
Of the reds or browns, about one-half 
peund is required for each gallon of creo- 
For greéns or blues, this quantity 
The color should be 


treatment of dry 
accomplished by im- 


shingles can also be 


sote 
should be increased. 
mixed with an equal quantity of boiling 


linseed oil and then stirred thoroughly 
into the creosote, at a temperature of 
about 110°F. 


The shingles should be immersed in the 
bath of hot creosote (212°F.). If they 
are thoroughly seasoned, one-half hour in 
the hot oil will be sufficient. They should 
then be loose in order to permit an even 
deposit of the stain. A screen or lattice- 
work frame will assist in keeping the 
shingles under the oil. As a final step, 
the shingles should be spread out to dry. 

lf no suitable iron vats are available, 
the treating tanks may be constructed by 
a boiler maker, a sheet-iron worker. The 
hot tank need be only large enough for 
the immersion of a single bundle of 
shingles, unless it is desired to use it for 
the treatment of fence-posts or other 
timbers. If the heat must be applied by 
direct fire underneath, the metal should be 
heavy enough to withstand the flame,— 
say 3/16—inch black iron, with the joints 
riveted and caulked. If steam coils can be 
used, the tank may be fairly light gal- 
vanized iron, the joints being riveted and 
soldered. The tank for the cool oil can 
be made of light galvanized iron. 

The cost of the treatment depends prin- 
cipally upon the local price of creosote 
and the quantity of shingles which it is 
desired to treat. If the process is prop- 
erly carried out, however, the cost of a 
creosoted low-grade shingle should not 
exceed the first cost of a high-grade 
shingle of the same kind, nor should the 
cost of creosote and staining exceed that 
of thorough painting; and it is believed 


that the results are more desirable in 
every way. 





Tightening the Rear Wheels on 
the Car 


FTER the rear wheels of a car have 

been removed and replaced a simple 
method of tightening them that eliminates 
much of the danger of straining or strip- 
ping the threads is as follows: The nut 
is first put on moderately tight. The re- 
verse gear is then put in mesh and the car 
rocked back and forth; after which the 
nut can usually be easily tightened again. 
This process is repeated until the wheels 
are approximately tight enough, after 
which a little more rocking of the car 
makes it possible to turn the nut suf- 
ficiently to allow of the insertion of the 
cotter pin that locks it on.—“Ed Henry”. 





New Wagon to Speed Up Farm 
Hauling 

NEW farm wagon truck, designed 

along motor truck or trailer lines, has 
recently been designed and placed on the 
market. Equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings, cord tires, and short turn gear, it 
follows in the tracks of a motor truck 
or car when used as a trailer. 

This wagon is meeting with approval 
by farmers having a considerable amount 
of hauling to do on hard roads. It will 
travel at high speed without weaving back 
and forth across the road as does the 
ordinary wagon. 

Although designed primarily for use on 
hard roads, the wagon can be used equally 
well on plowed or stubble fields, as the 
broad tires do not sink in to any appreci- 
able depth. It is especially well adapted 
for use in trains of two or three wagons 
behind a tractor, users say. A combina- 
tion motor and horse hitch allows it to 
be converted quickly from trailer to wagon 
form. Designed for a load of 2,000 
pounds, this wagon seems to be the answer 
to the demand of many farmers for a 
wagon in keeping with the present age of 
rapid transportation. 


How I Made a Homemade 
Cement Drain 
HEN I find something that will help 
some one else, I like to pass 
it on. We had a low spot in our lot that 
I supposed was drained with a tile ditch. 
It did not give any satisfaction, so I dug 
it up and it proved to be a stone ditch 
without a throat. Three inch tile cost 
8 cents per foot of tile. I do not like 
small tile so I decided to use cement. 
The ditch is about one foot wide. I 
took some old 2x 6s and put in the middle. 
I placed on it a 1x6 board planed on each 
side. These boards I got for gates so 
they were not charged to the ditch. 
Then I mixed cement and coarse sand 











A seer, 





rie 


F Filling the silo with a five horse power electric motor. 
arm Engineering Department in cooperation with the Empire State Gas and Electric 


Association gave satisfactory results. 
and releases the tractor for field work. 





Tests conducted by the 


The outfit reauires one tess man far operation 


or gravel, 1 to 6, and filled in on each side, 
pushing in stones next to bank. This 
makes a throat 4 ty 6, or larger than a 
six-inch tile. .Vhen the cement was :et, 
the plank or middl- board was taken out 
without doing any harm to the cement and 
that loosened the other two. 

This ditch is 320 feet long and costs $9. 
for cement. I mixec the cement and put 
it in place in three days alone. Then I 
lay brick or stone across the cement. Old 
bricks are the best if you have them. Aagy 
kind of stone where it is deep, flat stone 
where it is shallow. If dirt should ever 
fil! this ditch, the stone can be removed 
and the ditch cleanea out with trowel or 
narrow shovel. I do not think it any more 
work to put on the stone cover than to 
place tile and tile should be placed on 
boards. Therefore I conclude that it cost 
three days work and $9 against $25 for 
three-inch tile and the ditch is more than 
as big again—O. B., New York. 


Rain Water O.K. for Storage 
Batteries 


Is rain water caught In a china or 
earthenware bow! as good for batteries as 
the distilled water we buy! Would it be 
alright to strain such water through clean 
white cloth to take out all specks? We 
use quite a quantity of water for our light- 
ing plant and cars.—F. W. S. 

ES, this water ought to be safe to use 

in your storage batteries. It is 
usually better to wait until after it has 
rained a few minutes and washed the dust 
out of the air as much as possible before 
starting to catch the water. Keep the 
water in glass or earthenware jugs or 
bottles and keep it corked to prevent im- 
purities from working in.—I. W. D. 





With the 
RADIO MAN 


Brainard Foote 














Hooking a Hydrometer to a 
Battery 

Could you suggest a good way to attach 
a permanent hydrometer-indicator to a 
storage battery so as to be visible all the 
time and show when the battery needs 
charging! My battery has removable hard- 
rubber cased cells and | thought it might 
be done. 


ELL, it could be, but it is not very 
easy for you to do it unless you 

are able to use the special cement for: re- 
pairing such battery cases. The battery 


repair-man might do the job for you. You) 


could obtain the float as used in a hydro- 
meter and a piece of glass tubing just 
large enough to contain it. Insert the 
float and bend the tubing above and be- 
low by heating it in a bunsen flame. Make 
a U-shaped gauge-glass of your tubing. 
Holes can be drilled in the side of one of 
the cells, after pouring out the liquid into 
a temporary container. Insert the ends of 
the tube in the holes and seal up the joints 
with hard rubber cement. Then put back 
the liquid and the float should indicate the 
gravity. An opening in the side or end 
of the battery box would be needed to 
allow space for the indicator. 


How to Get Greater Sensitivity 


Is It possible to add an extra stage of 

radio frequency to a six tube set having 
three stages of R. F., detector and two of 
audio frequency? 
AJOT with success. If you wish so much 
4 ysensitivity, it would be better to ob- 
tain a super-heterodyne set. An extra 
stage can be successfully added to a set 
already having only two stages of radio 
frequency. Commercial single-stage out- 
fits for this very purpose are on the mar- 
ket. 








A building that is worth building is 
worth planning. 
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Neighbor 


What kind of spark plugs 
he finds most dependable 
in engine-driven farm 
equipment and it is two 
to one that he will say, 
“Champions!” 










For Champions are known 
the world over as the better 
spark plugs. 

Their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation — their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy — 
and their special analysis 
electrodes which do not 
corrode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 
Try a set of Champions in 
your truck, tractor, sta- 
tionary engine or your own 
personal car and learn 
why the majority of farm 
owners as well as millions 
of car owners always buy 
Champions. 


Listen to the Champion Sparkers 
every Wednesday evening. 8:00 to 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time, over stations 
WJZ, WBZD, WBZ, KDKA, WJR, 
WLW, KYW, KSD, WCCO. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 






h 
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A 
Champion X— = 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors— 
packed in the andcars other than 
Red Box Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
60 — packed in the 

Blue Box 


75¢ 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
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Home-made Supply 
of Fine Cough Syrup 











Better than ready-made cough syrups 
and saves about $2. Easily 
prepared 
I 1 ned t 
e an reacdy-t 
r ubly could not 
1 t »F re i in t 
k ired in a few t 
‘ t trom ‘ y d ne t t 
pour it into a pint tt l 
plain granulated t 
as de l The " ill 
better « p in 
made for th times r 
and never sp 
This P x and § t i 
at the ft a { g 
mie t f It tk 
throa 1 rt 
gentl and « v t 
A day's t ‘ 
e h and 1 S ne 
ar br t i as : 
I x . 7 : trated ” 
t f I nd alat 
ab i I gcnera yn 
to ak seve gh 
I void = « ppointment, ask mur 1, ' 
for * ounces of Pinex"’ with direc- 
t Guaranteed to give absolut at- 
astaction of mey f ptly refunded, 
The Pinex Co., Ft 





et thy 


DIIN TE: 


for Coughs... 


$2.50 


per daystarts therates at the 
opular Hotel Martinique. 
housands of discriminat- 
ing visitors to 


New York 


regularly enjoy the comfort 
able accommodations, 
splendid food and the 
greatest 
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offered by the Martinique— 
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Salmon From the Can 


If You Do Not Have Fresh Fish, Use It Canned 


EA food in some form is necessary in 
the dict at least in this part of the 
country. The iodine it contains is a pre- 
ventive of goiter. Aside from that, many 
delightful dishes may be made from fish 
if you tire of taking yours, “as is”. Here 
are some recipes tested and approved by 
our tester in the A.A. Testing Kitchen. 
Boiled Salmon 

Fresh salmon being a price above our 
purse, we use the canned and find it ef- 
ficient in every way. For boiled salmon 
set the can into a deep saucepan of boiling 
water and boil until the contents are well 
heated through, usually about one half 
hour. Then open the can and remove the 
contents immediately, to a hot platter. 
Garnish with lemon rounds and sliced 
boiled eggs. A white sauce can be used 
over all the mixture if desired—Clarice 
Raymond. 

For those who live far from the sea- 
oast the better grades of canned salmon 
offer an opportunity to get the sea food 
which all of us need 

Fried Salmon 

Remove the salmon from the can, have 

an equal amount of stale bread crumbed 











a modern, fire-proof hotel 
situated in the very heart of 
the big city. A cordial 


W elcome 


awaits every visitor to New 
York who expects and re- 
ceives—“the best without 
extravagance” at the Hotel 
Martinique. 
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Escalloped Salmon 


One can salmon, empty, skin and bone it. 
ike the meat. Place a layer of stale 
lL crumbs in the bake pan or casserole, 
with pepper and salt and dot with 


itter. Then a layer of the flaked fish, 


t] = ¢ennat the 1 


read 


crumbs, etc., use the rest of the fish, then 
cover with more crumbs and seasoning. 
Beat 3 eggs well and mix with one quart 
rich milk and turn over the mixture. Bake 
until done in a moderate oven. Serve 
hot or cold. Nice for supper on a hot or 
cold day.—Clarice Raymond. 

As for all egg mixtures, this should 
be cooked at @ moderate temperature 
otherwise it will curdle. This should 
never happen. If you are using a wood 
range and the oven is too hot set the 
salmon dish im a pan of water and cover 
it with a folded brown paper to protect 
sé. 





Other ‘‘Kindergarten’’ Plans 


ITH some cardboard and some pages 
from a calendar pad the little ones 
can make a game. Cut the cardboard into 
2 inch squares, or 2x3 inch oblongs, and 
paste a figure from the pad on each, make 
4 cards alike, then 4 of the next number, 
and so on until there are from 4 to 8 of 
these books as they are sometimes called. 
The resulting game is played like “au- 
thors”. Letters, words, or pictures may 
be used instead of the figures. if enough 
of the right size and sort are at hand. 
Take a large sheet of paper and mark 
into squares, or diamonds, by lines cross- 
ing the paper each way. Then have the 
child color the parts of the design, either 
in many colors or just 2 or 3. This re- 
sults in a quilt-like effect. A teacher 
acquaintance often has the children amuse 
themselves this way and they enjoy it. 
Bead stringing is an amusement some 
children love. A box of beads of many 
colors and shapes, with 4 strings, with 
which no needle is needed, may be had 
for about 50 cents. The wood beads are 
safer than the glass, since they can not 
do harm if they do break. Lacking beads, 
about as much fun may be had with 
Mother's button box, a harness needle 
(pointless) and some coarse thread. Knot 
the thread at the needle and tie a button 
or bead at the end, this is a great help 
for the little tots and saves Mother from 
needles.—Ma- 


frequent threading of 


Robert 


too 


belle 


Aunt Janei’s Counsel Corner 


“1 have been reading the American Agri- 
culturist for some time and have always 
enjoyed it. I! have also read and re-read 
your counsel corner of October 1st and It 
seems to give me a hint of where to go for 
perplexing questions such as | am in need 
for answers. Will you answer my ques- 
tion? | have never canned in my life as 
1 am now seventeen years old and do not 
understand a thing about it. Would you 
please tell me how long to boil the follow- 
ing vegetables the cold pack method: Can- 
ned string beans, canned tomatoes, also 
Jelly the old fashioned way using only sugar 
instead of frult pectin because it costs so 
much and it does not go very far, and 
pickles several ways. Do you adjust the 
rubber rings just before you put the Jars 
in to boil or after. ! canned some toma- 
toes this way. First ! poured boiling water 
over them, then 1 peeled them and put 
them in the jars. 1! did not need any water 
by then because | packed them tightly and 
put them in a kettle of cold water. I boll- 
ed them for 45 minutes, added a teaspoon 
of salt per Jar and lastly adjusted the 
rings after they were done and they all got 
spoiled. Now some people are telling me 
that by adding salt it causes the vegetables 
to form an acid, is that true? Kindly an- 
swer my question, as | have to keep in my 
mother’s place and take care of eight 
children.” PUZZLED. 


\VV/E of the American 

VV are always glad when we can be of 
service and especially so in a case like 
yours where you are trying to look after 
your younger brothers and sisters. 

String beans have to be boiled three 
hours by the cold pack method if you 
use a hot water bath. If you use a pres- 
sure cooker 40 minutes would be sufficient. 
Forty-five minutes is long enough for to- 
matoes to be in the hot water bath but 
do not begin counting time until the water 
is boiling. The canning experts now say 
that it is better to pack up the foods hot 
in the jars instead of putting them in 
cold. The jar rubbers should be in posi- 
tion and the lids partly fastened before 
That is probably what 
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you begin boiling. 


caused your other tomatoes to Spoil; the 
fact that you put the rubbers on after. 
wards as they may not have been Properly 
boiled before putting them on. The addi. 
tion of salt is necessary as it helps to 
give a better flavor and also helps to keep 
vegetables. Allow one teaspoon of salt 
to each quart jar. 

You can learn more by seeing a good 
woman do the job than by any amount of 
reading. However, if you follow instruc. 
tions in this booklet very carefully you 
should not have any losses. I doa great 
deal of canning myself and only wish that 
I could help you personally because it 
means so much toward the family’s diet 
to start the winter with a cellar full of 
nicely canned foods. 

Although for people who do not undere 
stand jelly making very well, commercial 
fruit pectin is a sure way of getting re. 
sults, it is not necessary to use it in order 
to have a firm jelly. The trick comes 
in knowing just how long to cook the 
jelly after combining the fruit juices and 
the sugar. It should become firm within 
a few minutes after being dropped from a 
spoon into a cold plate. Then too, when 
you are cooking your fruit before strain. 
ing, you should not use too much water 
as it will only have to be boiled out after- 
wards and that makes the jelly dark and 
stringy. The fruit should not be oyer- 
ripe to begin with. In fact slightly undere 
ripe fruit makes firmer jelly. The cans 
ning booklet will tell you about the pros 
portion to use for jelly as well as for dif- 
ferent kinds of pickles. 
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Dashing Junior Frock 








smartness itself for the 
years. The 


Pattern 3138 is 
jumor girl of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
vestee effect, and the very new hipband are 





listinctly this season's notes. The plaited 
skirt attaches to a camisole body. Brown wool 
jersey with beige wool jersey would make an 
ideal all-purpose frock for cooler weather. 
The 8-year size requires 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with 34 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
and % yard of 36-inch lining. Price 13c. 
TO ORDER: Write name, _ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and _ sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12c for one of the new 
Fashion Books and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
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S Quickly Made Gift ee 
Inexpensive Home-Made Thoughts for Others elp 
ls he DID not realize it was Aunt Frances over when I was making new underwear the colors may be varied to please one’s 
oft birthday anniversary, till I received a for the children. A yard square was taken fancy. The one I have in mind required colored clo thes 
roperty telephone call summoning me to an im- and one corner cut off, a third of the way. two balls of white woolen yarn, two balls 
e add promptu coffee and cake party in the The muslin was bound with blue bias of lavender and two balls of deep purple . h 
elps te afternoon. Of course I wanted to take binding, and muslin strings were edged yarn. The colored yarn may be of any stay rig t 
to k a gift, so I hurried to the store and with the same trimming. A blue bow- other colors if desired. The scarf is 
of re pought a yard and a half of orange cot- knot formed of the binding was stitched knitted lengthwise to make stripes. The ? 
ton crepe, from which I carefully cut a flat on the front as a finishing touch. needles I used are No. 4%. Two rows Dry cleaners use naptha to 
a good centerpiece, and four oblong mats. It took These gifts proved exceedingly useful, of knitting from a rib with purple yarn, loosen dirt and freshen colors. 
ce yery short time to blanket stitch them and were both inexpensive and easily cast on 250 stitches and knit until you Fels-Naptha is unusually good 
unt of =" : . oe y 1 you : : 
nstruc- around the edge with black. If I had made—A. B. S,, Calif. have 4 ribs. Follow with 2 ribs of white, soap combined with plenty of 
ly you had more time, I would have embroidered 1 rib of purple, 2 ribs of white, 5 ribs of naptha. So you get extra help 
4 great a little black lantern in the corners of ; lavender, 2 ribs of white, 1 rib of purple, that is kind to colors. And 
sh that each. py stag ey — » — A Cheese Box Sewing Stand 2 ribs of white, 1 rib of purple, 2 ribs Fels-Naptha works perfectly 
use it ee a penny, Ty sche en yd N ordinary wooden cheese box may _ hogs : ribs of lavender, 2 ribs of in cool or lukewarm water— 
He port them, hang them on the line, and be easily converted into an attractive Wlte, 1 rib of purple, 2 ribs of white, just the temperatures that are 
full of ip Fase a thai Ser eins teed oll dainty sewing stand for the porch. Nail the best for colored things. If a 
- for lunch. Where there are. children in yen a —_ Ph rs — Morning Glory Corners colored garment is washable at 
pti the family, with the usual spotting and £6 1. traced towether with ome inct all, Fels-Naptha helps it stay 
mercial spilling on the table, crepe mats are a r me ee ee ee bright and gay. Use in wash- 
ing ree Bests strips at a distance of about 8 inches : * 
wonderful work saver. i <¥ ing machine or tub. Order 
1 order “ above the floor. The cheese box lid is 
Every one seemed to have a present | . from your grocer. 
comes — useful as a cover for the sewing stand 
k th for the new baby but myself, and as I which may be painted to matcl he 
= me admired the lovely gifts, it seemed that ties ss SS ae ee 
es and . a ’ Se ae porch furniture and stenciled if desired.— 
Rng. Miss Baby “had everything”. But there . : : 
within ee : : Mrs. R. C. _# Ariz. 
f was one dainty and inexpensive article 
yes ™ which was omitted. She was the happy ~——-— 
Bu len possessor of lovely little blankets, so I Rugs of Old Silk Stockin 
s ae bought a quarter of a yard of very fine vg’ gs 
a voile, hemmed it by hand, and embellished Wet mother of daughters today has 
nage it with a tiny pink and blue flower design, not gathered up bundles of worn- et x 
. - and behold a blanket protector to be out, discarded silk stockings of the many eizen, Hoawtitol porcelain enamel 
bees doubled in two length wise and basted delicate shades now in vogue, and, al- genges and cuany porcelain 
undefe at the top of the pretty new blanket. For though despairing of any further use to ehipments, 30-day _ tre 
e Cane . . trial. 560-day test. Satis- 
the protector of a white blanket, a pale be made of such seemingly hopeless faction guaranteed, 26 
0 ik pink voile was selected. articles of cast-off wearing apparel, has, ete, ree soley 
7 When a young nephew was kept in bed nevertheless, decided them to be too nice mazoo Stove Co, 
by illness, I made him a blanket protec- to be thrown out and, forthwith, carefully 801 Rochester Aven 





tor of cheesecloth, ornamented with ap- 





stowed them away “in case some day a 
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nal— pliques of animals, cut from colored use will be found for them”, 
chambray. Crocheting or knitting rugs from dis- 
—— Grandmother was another relative who carded stockings is not a new invention © 
“had everything” but her birthday was by any means, but I wonder how many C tl yr : 
, at hand, and fortunately, 1 evolved a gift of our readers have discovered what pretty u cura a cum 
which was inexpensive and useful.. Her rugs can be made of the light tinted silk Is Soothing 
coffee and rolls were brought to her on stockings so generally worn nowadays? 9 rs 
a tray in the morning, and breakfast was After cutting loose the double garter For Baby Ss Skin 
preceded of course, by a basin of warm hold top in order that it may be unfolded : 
water for the morning ablutions. It was to single thickness begin at the top and Seap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
hard not to spill water on the pretty cut the entire stocking leg into one long 
counterpane. So white gum rubber sheet- strip about three-fourths of an inch wide— 
going round and round the leg “Arlington Operated” 
until the foot part is reached. 
The foot can also be used but as e 
a rule it is too worn. Sew the ote nsonia 
stocking strips end to end as for Very simply done are these graceful cor- 
carpet rags. The rus can be RSpKine‘gr'scan ornare “etm asion with || Broadway, 72rd to 7th Street 
made into any desired shape. lines leading off at right angles which con- York Ci 
usually crochet them round or pon Ag running stitch on to meet the next a _ is ad 
oblong oval, using the single They may be transferred to your IInen 12 minutes from Pennsylvania and 
crochet stitch, taking care to add — ne aaa by using a sheet of car- Grand Central Stations, 5 minutes 
| stitches at regular intervals in its to theatres and Shopping District 
order to keep the rug flat, but eS 
being careful not to add too 1 of lavender. This completes the border 1260 ROOMS 
many or the rug will ripple. on one side. The center of scarf is made ae 
The colors can be blended very of. white yarn and consists of 21 ribs. sg a — Sa a 
artistically. Two or three rows Make the border on the other side 1 rib "venience of our guests. 
of black silk stocking strips of lavender, 2 ribs of white, 1 rib of pur- TWO RESTAURANTS 
added now and then prove very ple, 2 ribs of white, 5 ribs of lavender, 2 Open from 6:30 A. M. until midnight 
effective—especially so for the ribs of white, 1 rib of purple, 1 rib of uate 
last few rows as a decorative white and 4 ribs of purple. This is real —2 Radio Orchestras— 
edging. pretty with a deep fringe left on each end. Dancing 
Tf one wishes to make the rug Roman stripes in pale shades produce a Ladies’ Turkish Bath, Beauty Parlor 
oblong oval a straight crochet pleasing effect. It is not expensive and Drug Store, Barber Shop 
edge is used at the beginning in- is easily made and every woman who Stock Broker's Office 
im, S000 cand S008 ane. tum Very eltveaiies Guanes stead of the circle. It can be makes one herself will feel justly proud All in the Ansonia Hotel 
We children’s rompers completely made up and ready — square by — or : such a lovely home made scarf.—E. D., science 
ean be completed te & wary cect time. These oo ponagene "Tf this is Pera. = — TRANSIENT RATES 
bers are tape bound throughout and made of heavy = ‘ a 300 Rooms and Bath ....$3.50 per day 
white fabric that will give real service. Prices are fective touch is to crochet sev- H hold Hi Large double Rooms, twin 
po follows: No. 3741, $1.00; No. 3742, $1.25. We can eral rows of black around the ouseno ints BOM. WORN crcceseccues $6.00 per day 
the sO supply these In a cheaper quality on fine count P ‘ Parlor Bedroom and Bath, 
The gente embroidery cloth at 70 cents. for elther of the edge of the square or rectangle. Sweeten whipped cream with a teaspoon- 2 persons, ...........-- $7.00 per day 
are pn od, — Lee en Se ery oe Use any large crochet _ hook ful of strained honey instead of sugar. It Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
“—n Add 25 cents for our very complete Embroidery book. which will carry the stripping gives a delightful flavor and it remains res 
> an = through the loop. stiff longer.—I. B. A restful hotel—away from all the 
— ing was bought, and I bound a half yard You cannot help being delighted over es @ 6 — 3 soe ee p All ‘an an 
ting Suare with pink bias binding. This was the results obtained—not only in the pos- Use a dry sponge for brushing lint plant equipped with oil fuel. Coolest 
. Placed on her lap as she was propped on session of a pretty rug but the added from woolen garments. You will find it Hotel in New York in Summer. 
ad- Pillows, and protected the bed clothing satisfaction of having constructed some- handy, as 
~ — splashing from the basin or spill- thing worthwhile out of what was for- s & @ Th A * 
vee] | clam, ear. A cousin who tad a merly considered wcles aecumelation Tomatoes or apple mtce cooked in a e Ansonia 
wn followed it, but decorated the rubber with ya a poner ee rages + hg = a © eee Rich none ~ at 
ew UGS ak: Heat aenimatinnn cook cael ann A Knitted Scarf ¢ pan clean and bright without harming sellles, a and 
ern With libra & pa . ‘ ae the food. zs 
‘ist, ry paste. Ggeasrs are in favor again. I will give ** ; 
An apron for a last minute gift was the simple direetions for a home made ‘Tis said that baked ham with cider “Arlington Operated” 
— very quickly evolved from muslin left scarf that is very beautiful. Of course sauce is a dish to tempt a king. 
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lakes that crossed the wilderness to the 
north and the angry river that runs south 
hawk. When the young Eng- 
hman finally left them, they swore him 





4] vf 
nto the 





to secrecy concerning the existence of 
r hidden village. But he promised him- 
at he would visit them again in 
t far distant future, and he promised 
it it would be soon, for he 
1 looked to her eyes and had seen 
her ¢ Iness and beauty and her smile 
1 in his heart. And again Jean 
1 seen long ranks of soldiers, soldiers 
NH and fot 1 counskin caps and long 
who ¢ quered, had con- 
qu 1 New France and were conquering 
A i all 5 
So it « to pass that the two gray 
1, y iest route that 
I l i l Vn « 1 maps 
had drawn, ted th long pilgt 
1 1 ¢ nw 
" 
'ravelling the trail 
I I I 
A a of y y 





to learn more of them and the direction 
of their travel, which proved to be north- 
ward and directly toward La Rueville, 
although he doubted that they knew the 
village was there. 
Convinced that great danger threatened 
Iker sped 
lon 


g legs 


the unsuspecting settlers, Wa 
forward to give warning. His 
brought him to the village long before 
the Indians could come upon it. 

As he feared, he found the settlement 
entirely unprepared for attack. Assured 
by their long security they were not easily 
roused to action. Pierre, the miller, and 
Father La Rue had not returned from 
their long journey to the north and the 


Taking command, he began immediate 
preparation for defense. The church was 
the largest and strongest of the buildings, 
so the women and children were gathered 
much difficulty the men 
armed with such old mus- 
weapons as they could 
st their weapons were 








A Story By One of Your Friends 


[a is the last installment of a 


your interest from beginning to end. 


story which we are sure will hold 


harles Taylor, the author, is an 


old friend whom thousands of you know—first as a teacher of agriculture, 
then a successful farm bureau manager in Herkimer County, and now for 


several years assistant county agent 
Agriculture, 





leader at the New York College of 


We will gamble that those of you who know Charlie so well, however, 


never suspected that he could write as 
, 


is well written, has real literary merit, 
lift in the spirit. 


fine a story as “The Lost Ritual”. It 
and will leave you with a kindly little 
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, here he could see the 
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’ #44 ‘ Indians 
I 1 r than he 
( } pr ion of 
] cl r nection 
What | ‘ s far from reassuring 
It 1 that they were a renegade 
1 ] Ining marauders, the 
t of their kind. He divined that 
1 fa ff the usual trail 
pursuit for ie rascality they 
f unon the whites in the 
Tt was | t rh for a woodsman of 
\\ exper’ence to avoid the Indians, 
yr camp, but he waited 
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have shown 1 there 
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Some were still sceptical of the danger 
oft attack 
At last. however, order was secured and 
such meager preparations as Walker found 
possible were made With the church 
strongly barricaded and the men pitifuly 
med as they were, assembled behind the 


ne wall surrounding the churchyard, 





they awaited 
Of course the Indians did not try to 
ck by daylight, but ‘alker sensed 
that every m n n tl reparations 
cl ly ed by savage es from 
the forest that circled 
the cl settlement. 
I! wish that I might tell you of that 
hideous night as Jim Parker related it to 
_ yr I ( crect 1 rock close 
to the f 1 in that lonely 
t . s of ler, the blood- 
y f 1 3 +} e 1! ny 
< Ised by the villagers from be- 
hind their churchyard walls, and finally 
tl i th homes 
“And”, he continued, “when morning 
came the tht pierced a pall of smoke 


that floated away on the west wind to be 
ttered and vanish among the hills, a 
symbol of the passing of Le Rueville. 
“The Indians drove away what little 
the settlers owned. Daylight found 
them destitute. I have thought of them 
a great many times since my place burned 
last winter. There they were, old men 
and women, babies and all, left homeless 





and their supplies for winter destroyed. 

“IT presume that many of them were 
ired of living back here in the mountains, 
especially the younger ones who were 
trally anxious to see something of the 
world. So, the old priest and the miller 
not being there to tell them what to do, 
they headed for Canada. 

“Back by the way they had come, the 
sad procession toiled through the difficult 
forests until they reached the St. Law- 
rence. Walker traveled with tl 


them, aiding 
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The Lost Ritual—» CHARLES A. TAYLOR 


the weak, commanding the strong, feeds 
ing them with game that came withig 
range of his ready gun. 

“Jean and her old mother were his special 
care and he found the maiden more lovely 
in her affliction than in the happy peaca 
ful days when he first knew her. 

“Footsore and hungry, trailing through 
the snows of early winter, they finally 
reached the French settlements on the St, 
Lawrence. There they were received and 
cared for and in a little while Scattered 
among the settlements. 

“As soon as he was assured of their 
safety, Walker came back to La Rueville 
in the hope of finding Father La Rue and 
the miller. 

“Winter, settling down among the 
mountains, found the priest and Pierre 
Jeaujeu still far from La Rueville. Ex. 
hausted and poorly fed they traveled with 
ever-slackening speed. In his day the 
miller had been a sturdy man but now he 
tottered and lagged with privation and 
the weight of years. Still miles from 
the valley where he hoped to find his 
loved ones, he was forced to give up the 
struggle. Starved, worn and discouraged, 
he died somewhere out there in the great 
forest and Father La Rue, after the last sad 
rites for his friend and counsellor, strug. 
gled on to the scttlement. He reached it 
finally, more by the power of the spirit 
than by any physical strength. 

“As he came near the valley where his 
1e warmth and hope of the 
welcome that he would receive from his 
dear people, carried him over the last 
miles But when he came over the hill 








nder, he saw the ruins of La Rueville 

vher he | l fh irishioners 
had s 1 

disappointment must have reathed 

pth of t rness. Coming to the 


g the 


he tramped f 


ed ruins trying 
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ruggle his people had 
altar he thanked God 
from the Indians and 
guidance and protection 

they had fled. So, Walker, when 
he came, found him, and through the days 
that followed he fed and cared for him 
and promised that when the old man’s 
strength should return, he would take him 





} 
l 


to his people. 

“But his strength did not return. Sit 
ting on the threshhold of the old church 
before the fire that Walker kept burning, 
he mourned for his people who had left 
and the scattered hopes for his colony, 
and pondered the faithfulness and love of 4 
those of his followers who slept near him 
in the little churchyard. 

“Days passed and Walker knew that the 
old priest could never leave his village, 
for his strength was rapidly ebbing. Fot 
hours, while the old man recounted his 
memories, Walker sat listening, or sup 
ported his tottering steps on rounds of 
visits to the ruins of the homes of his 
arishioners. 

“And then, one day, came Jean with 
two of the villagers, whom she had argued 
and smiled and cajoled into bringing het 
to search for her father and the priest 
The old priest could not be moved from 4 
the valley here, so they stayed for a few 
days, helping Walker to care for the old 
man, and digging around among the ruins 
I guess they didn’t find much of anything 
3ut Jean’s love for Walker had grows 
and ripened through their trials and suf- 
fering until it softened some of the gt! 
over the death of her father. So it hap } 
pened that old Father La Rue perform 
his last ceremony in the little church hert, 
their marriage ceremony. And not low 
after they laid him to rest among 
people in this little churchyard, freed fot 
ever from the tyranny of petty rulers. 

Parker rose and began banking the firt 
for the night. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


“DID YOU KNOW amy English or Welsh 
— pups with proper training will go for 
k alone when 6 or 8 months old. Buy now. 

te ORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 


PUPS—Males $10; Females 
*“COOLSPRING”, 








“PURE COLLIE 
5, Also Embden Geese $6. 
_ ee a 





et _ 
OON HOUNDS, Rabbit hounds and beagles, 
trained and young stock. LAKE SHORE KEN- 





NELS, Himrod, N. Y. 

RE READY TO HUNT, Rabbit and Foxhounds. 
Broke Shepherds. Prices reasonable. F. A. 
SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y. 





“ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young 
dog trained and ready to train at reduced prices 
for a short time. One litter pups 8 weeks old 
ready to ship now. W. W. NORTON, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y 


RAT DOGS all ages. $5 to $15. CARMEN D. 




















WELCH, Ramsey, Ill. 
LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 





FOR SALE—My herd Registered Holsteins 16 
head fresh this fall, winter 5 head young stock 
3 year old sire qeenene Colantha Lad. W. 








THis (| 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are Inserted tn this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

abbreviation and whole number, including 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


word. 
Count as one word each Initlal, 
mame and address. 
counts as eleven words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 


E 





Ad- 


ublication date desired. Cancella- 
Because of the low rate to 











Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 











POULTRY 


| 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





Pullets, 16 
CLOSE’S 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 





BREEDING STOCK, S. C. R. I. 
Cockerels. Pekin Drakes 
Kortright, N. Y. 


QUALITY 
Reds, Black Minorca, 
$3. W. BROCK, South 





HURD, Dewittville, N. 

FOR SALE—A splendid bull ready for ser- 
vice. Red with little white. Double grandson 
ef Glenside Roan Clay. H. C. McCONNELL, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—4 carloads of October, Novem- 
ber and December cows. N ’. State tested. 
Holsteins and Guernseys. Come and see them, 
don’t write. FRED MILLER & SON, South 


Argyle, N. Y 





Sheep 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Flock of 30 
on ewes $675. A. L. MERRY, Belmont, N. 








REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS: with size, 
and long staple fleeces. The useful kind for good 
Cc, 





breeders. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, 
m 5. 

BIG HUSKY RAMBOUILLET ram lambs. 
120 to 130 Ibs. $20 to $25 each. Four yearling 
rams. C. BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, 
N. Y. 





OQULEOUT VALLEY STOCK FARMS, of- 
fers Choice Chivot sheep. 10 extra fine ewes at 
$20 each. 5 Feb. ram lambs at $20 each. One 2 
r. old ram $30. All Thotobred, not registered. 
Df. BRESEE, Oneonta, N. Y. 


400 BARRON SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
HORN pullets, April hatched, 3% to 4 pounds 
each, from imported, trapnested, blood tested 
stock grown on free range, milk and mash fed. 
Just starting to lay, price $2.00 each in lots to 
suit. VERNON LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 





WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 
190 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certi- 
fied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- 
ant Valley. These cockerels are an exceptionally 
fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. 





LAYING MARCH HATCHED PULLETS 


for immediate sale, Tancred strain White Leg- 





horns and Ringlet Rocks $1.50. May hatched 
Leghorns $1.25 High production stock. Clover 
range raised SHADYLAWN POULTRY 
FARM, Hughesville, Pa. 

READY TO LAY PULLETS Aristocrat 
Barred Rocks, Hamsons Reds. $18 a dozen. 


LONE PINE POULTRY FARM, 
Indiana. 


Silver Lake, 





CHEVIOT AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP— 
ages, both sexes. BURTON SHELDON, 
Oneonta, N. Y 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS: Ewes, 








ams; Singly; car lots. Reasonable. C. 5. 
MULKS, Eaton, N. Y. 

REGISTERED SOUTHDOWN RAM 
LAMBS. Good ones at farmers prices. A. C. 
BENTLEY, Berlin, N. Y 

SHROPSHIRE STOCK RAMS, Ewes and 











lambs. Best quality and breeding, cheap. E. W. 
WILCOX, Crosby, Pa. 
Swine 
atl LB. DUROC PIGS $15 each with 
papers. Also boar ready for service. 
S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 


shires, Chester Whites, Young Pigs, Bred Sows, 
Service Boars, Collie Puppies, Beagle Dogs. P. 
HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


PURE BRED O. I. C. Pigs, $10 up. Pedigree 
furnished. JOHN A. LAFLER, Potter, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. Thrifty Stock Pigs, 8 
weeks $8.75 12 weeks $10.75. Bred Sows. $35 
& $40. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 


EXTRA GOOD PUREBRED OQ. I. C. Pigs 
for breeding purposes, either sex. Order now 
for early Nov. shipment at 6 weeks for $8 or 
$15 per pair. 75 cents each if registration pa- 

fs are desired. CHAS. E. HARRIS & SON, 














iddlebury, Vt. 


Ss. C. WHITE 
old. From Barren 
Range grown, $2.00 
Potter, N. 


LEGHORN Pullets, five mo. 
strain, blood tested stock. 
each, JOHN A. LAFLER, 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS—S5 months 
old. From New York State Fair winners $1.50 


( 


FOUR FULLBLOOD BOURBON Red Tur- 
keys, hatched Aug. 6th-$15. Six hatched Aug. 
20th-$15, from Prize winning stock. Booking or- 
ders for Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels from 
State Fair Champion Cock, also Bourbon Red 
breeders. MRS. C. J. DOXTATER, Evans 
Mills, N. Y. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Clipping Machines 
CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 











MISCELLANEOUS 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. GEO. PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y . 





WILL EXCHANGE income property for farm. 








ALEX. BAGLYOS, 14 James St., New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 

sg ed ER TAGS FOR TRAPS, 3c each, ex- 
tra Tags given for Trappers names. A. ST/ 
Bloomsburg, Pa. “ wee sities 
KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED ‘Sc poll. 
Glossy prints 3c each. 8x10 enlargement 25c¢ 
Trial offer, YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 


Bertha St., Albany, N. Y 








PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 














ge FOR FREE SAMPLES of our new 
social, farm and busines Yrinting. SUNK 
Mohawk, NY. aie ae 
nae SINESS STATIONERY, 500, $1 15; 1,000, 
$2.00. ) free. COYLE & KIMBAL 
Nev wport- 3, New York - 
21 BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED CHRIST- 


MAS CARDS with Manched Er 
Bordered, Different. 
$1.00 prepaid, 
me Es 


ivelopes. Paneled, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
CLARENCE KASPER, Webster, 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





Trees 





PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 














the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a rees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
Gillette”, Portable" Electri¢ Clipping Machine. | 8, {test fo planters by freight, parcel post, ex 
A caatanel will bring you prices and interesting ries, pecans vines: praesent maak ¢ sg on d 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING | MA-| ghrubs. Free catalog in col “TENNESSEE 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 3ist Street, | NURSERY CO. Bos Ss a LT 
New York City. bi ‘ ity wiesicai — 
Milking Machines TOBACCO 5 

wie sUnoe cataiae FARMERS!! Our 

5 SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting GU sen gnge mews in ‘ 

UARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO— 

and attractive book. A study of it will help you Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10-$2.00. Smoking, 10- 
considerably in determining which milking ma- $1.50. Pipe FREE! Pay etc UNITED 


chine is best adapted for your particular re- 
quirements, It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 








FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO: 
ing. 4 Ibs. $1.00; 12, $2.25; 
Pay postmaster on arrival. 
names of tobacco users 


Smoking or Chew- 
Send no money. 
Pipe free for ten 
UNITED FARMERS 








FARMS FOR SALE OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Kentucky. 
FRUIT FARM NEAR CITY HUDSON, beau- ane oo : . i 
tiful large trout stream bordering entire length SPECIAL OFFER—Chewing or smoking 5 


of property, 106 acres, 14 room residence, elec- 
tric lights. 2000 bearing fruit trees, sold over 
3,900 bushel fruit last year, also 50 tons Hay, 
600 bu. Corn; 400 bu. Buckwheat, $10,000— 
terms, $2000 cash, balance can remain on mtg; 
easy terms. I also have a 65 acre place well 
fruited and large vineyard, price $3,500, easy 
terms. (Four acre) Fruit and Poultry place, 6 
room house, $1,800. Address L. M. HALLEN- 
BECK, Greendale, Columbia County, N. 





each. Brown China Geese of same high quality 
$9.00 per pair. KAUYAHOORA FARM, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

WHITE ROCKS, Pullets and Cockerels, = 
and $5 each. $1.00 down, remainder. C. Oo. 
Eggs, $2.00 per setting, guaranteed for aap, 
Fishel-Halbach strain. MRS. CARMEN WELCH, 
Ramsey, Iil. 





FARM. $1000 down gets possession 200 acres, 
25 head live stock, milker, crops, equipment, 
balance pay half milk check plan. WRITE and 
get your free farm list central New York State 
farms, many bargains to offer you. MR. DOUG- 
LAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 





TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Tur- 
keys. White Pekin and Muscovy Ducks. Teu- 
louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special 
Fall Prices. Write your wants. Safe arrivul 
and satisfaction guaranteed. HIGHLAND 
FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS from select 
stock $10-$11. MRS. WARD JENKINS, Hal- 
cott Center, N. Y. 

NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Hens, $6-$8. 


Toms $8-$10-$12. MRS. EVA D. BREES, De- 
Kalb Junction, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position of herdsman on_ stock 
or dairy farm. Married. With experience. BOX 
438, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80 Ibs., $1.95 
per roll, Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and guar- 
anteed by an Eastern million dollar concern. 
WINIKER BROS., Millis, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 




















PUREBRED RUNNER DUCKS—Early 
hatched, vigorous birds from heavy laying, white 
egg strain. H. J. TILLSON, Morris, N. Y. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.75; tell kind wanted, Cigars 
$1.95 for 50. Satisfaction guaranteed; pay when 
received. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West 


Paducah, Ky. 





HOMESPUN 
$1.00, ten $1.75. 
received. Pipe 
Paducah, Ky. 


TOBACCO: Chewing 5 Ibs. 
Smoking 5 Ibs 75c. Pay when 
free. FARMERS UNION, A6, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





FULL BARREL 
Damaged Crockery 
from Pottery, Ohio, 
sorted and still service 
and Saucers, Bowls, 
pies, etc.—a little of each. 
ORDER. Write us. E. 
Portland, Maine. 


LOTS 
shipped 


DISHES, Slightly 
any address — 
for $6.00. Lots are well :z 
‘able. Plates, Platter, ( on 
Pitchers, Bakers, Mugs, Nap- 
SEND CASH WIT i 
SWASEY & CO, 





SWITCHES—Combings 


made up. Booklet. 
EVA MACK, ‘ ; 


15 Mechanic, Canton, N. Y 





LADIES’ FINE LISLE STOCKINGS 
$1.00. Grey, Black, Beige, Nude, 
to 10%. Good openings for agents. 
TALBOT, Norwood, Mass. 


As . Rg pair 
each, &% 
GEO. B. 








WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 





SILVER FOXES—Send for editorial reprint 
“Foxes and Fur Bearing Animals for Farmers.’ 
Free to those interested. DR. G. V. WEBSTER, 
Carthage, N. Y. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’’ — — 


To Get the Henhouse Ready for Winter 


By Ray Inman 











nests. roosts, 


AND ALL MOVEABLE 
EQUIPMENT, 
Scrub wig), hat Iyewaler: 
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disinfectant 
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‘WOU AROUND i wort HANE 
TO DISINFECT. GO IN THE 
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put fresh litter in 
sts andon Floo * 


ANDREW munvornal\ 
DONT LIE TOME — 
YOUVE BEEN PLAYIN’ 
AROUND THEM 
WHITE ROCK HENS 



















$40 





KILI mays 
SAFELY 


You can now p by rats and mice 
withe —t k toy ock ¢ pe try. K-R-Ousthe 
new _wa t fror ull bulbs as recom- 
Suented te Cee ernment Experts 


NOT A POISON 


Severe tests have proved that K-R-O is harmless in 
any quantity to lLuman beings, bvestock, pets or 
wultry but kills rats and m every time 

p “Ss not contaim arsen phosphorus, barium _ 
bonate or any other deadly poison. At your drug- 
gists 75c—large size (4 tir 0 ich $2.0 » Or 
Bent rect from us postpaid if he cannc ly you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. K-R-OCO., Sprinebeld, oO. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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Visits With the Editor 





nitnued 

finitel e harm by writing the sensa- 
nal sheets eat glaring headlines 
pl up everything that appeals to the 
‘ t in hum nature The other ex- 
me is to be » unprogressive as not 

» 1 e that th votld moves and 
it) t of us are interested in the new 
hanges that are constantly coming about. 

THE THIRD TEST FOR READING 
IS THAT IT MUST BE FAIR. A good 
paper or magaz must give both sides 

f the stion Any paper or magazine 
’ it to ex s editorially its own 
naf eful manner, but if it is 
be received a ducational institu- 
{ whicl hould be, then it must in 
columns elsewhere give both sides of 
he question ] example, some of the 
lailies of N York City are usually 
if But when they print some failure 
n proh ’ rforeement in big head- 
he front pages and print some- 
' h the de of the whject in 
h shorter s ud th no headlines 
lin the back part of the paper, then 

i not fair 

* * * 

ANOTHER TEST OF GOOD RE AD- 
ING 1S THAT IT MUST BE INTER- 
ESTING No matter how valuable the 
material may be in any article or story, 

eopl vill not read it, it 1 los To 

fe ng, readir natt must hay 
lit rvon it, and no paper or magazine 
has much excuse for appearing on our 
reading tables to be read by the voung 
nd the old of the family that is not well 
written and a good umple of the skill- 
ful use of the I rlish laneuage 

These, then to summarize, are the tests 
i g dr line It must be ck 1 pro- 
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Ide 
gressive without being sensational, fair, 
and interesting with literary merit. 
Now suppose we make up a list of 
papers and magazines for the average 


farm family. Opinions will differ on this, 
and I do not claim to be expert. First, 
there should be the local paper, the paper 
which tells about the doings in your own 
and of your friends and neigh- 


any 


community 


bors. A good country weekly has a place 
in every community and in every farm 
home. Second, every farm family should 


have a good daily newspaper of the con- 
structive, progressive but not sensational 
type. Third, if there are young folks in 
the family, there should be as many good 
magazines and papers for them as can 
be afforded. For boys there is nothing 
better than the American Boy, Youth's 
Companion or the Scout papers. Popular 
Mechanics is excellent also. Wife and 
mother should not be neglected on the | 
reading table. So there should be at least 
one first class woman's mogazine as well 
vs access to the excellent women’s pages 
in the farm papers. Some of the good 
women's magazines are, Woman's Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, \'od- 
ern Priscilla Delineator, and Gxod 
Housekeeping 
* * * 

Next in order comes some. gencral 
magazine that will help you and your 
family keep up on current events. There 


are a number of these, all of which are 
good, FF example, I might mention the 
Outlook, Review of Reviews and Literary 
Digest \ny one of these will give one 
a good general idea of what is going on | 
in the world. When it comes to a maga- 
zine or two for lighter reading and en 
tertainment, there are so many good ones 
that it is difficult to mention any without 
heing unfair to others Personally, 1 
like the American Magazine, Saturday 
Evening Post, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's, and the Golden Book There 
are many others just as good, and the 


number of these that any family can take 


will of course depend upon personal likes 


and lishkes, and the —p ckethook 

Of course, every farm family will take 
a farm paper. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has been visiting farm familics for eighty- 
five years, since 1842. This means that 
the farmer has always felt the need of 
his farm paner even when he could get 
no others. There is a reason for this as 
a good farm paper is something more 
than a paper. It is a friend. The weekly 
visits of the best of the farm papers are 
like visits from a friend. They are the 


last survivors of the “personal journalism” 


of Horace Greeley’s time, when it seemed 
to the reader that he was almost visiting 
with the publisher, editor and the staff 
instead of reading a paper 
Now there are just a few suggestions 
to set you thinking about the reading 
matter that enters your home. If you 
think I am wrong in anyway or if you 
have better suggestions to offer I shall 
be pleased to hear from you 
The Lost Ritual 
(Continued from page 16) 
“Jim,” I asked “where did you hear 


this story about La Rueville?” 
“Well, I don’t remember ever telling all 


of it before, but since my experience last 


winter, I have done a tot of thinking. 
You see, my great-grandfather was the 
long-legged Englishman they called 
Walker. 


“You know, I had quite a stock of 
pretty good books and some other keep- 
sakes that burned up with my home last 
winter. The choicest relic and the one 
I am most sorry to lose was a Ritual of 
the Catholic faith. It was practically my 
only family treasure. From it, Jean and 
Arnold Walker were married in this little 
church by Father La Rue.” 


(The End) 
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FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Announce the sale of 


FISHKILL COLANTHA AAGSIE Sik May 


to MR. PAUL J. WuRST 
OF HOLLAND, N. Y. 





es 


WE NOW OFFER 


FISHKILL HENGERVELD LAKE CEDAR 


Born Feb. 12, 1927 





A grandson of the great Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka, one of the best song 
of the greatest milk sire of all time 
Colantha Johanna Lad ; 
This young bull's dam is a daughter 
of Dutchland Cola ntha Sir Inka hx ding 
a 7 day record of 22.07 Ibs. butter at the 
ige of 2 years 9 months. 
On his sire’s side, Lake Cedar also 
traces back to Colantha Johanna Lad as 
well as to King Segis Pontiac Hero, a 
1} full brother of the world famous King 
} Segis Pontiac Count. Lake Cedar's sire 

is out of a 20,000 lb. cow. 
WE ALSO OFFER 
} — Gtr May rag: Inka 
| rn h wry 15, »7 
| Fishk itt Duke Cotantha DeKol 

Born March 1 192 
| Fishkil! — Triumph Colantha 
Born 16, 1927 

Piohkitt Jo +e May 
| 1 April 18, 1927 
| U 4 tt 

Fishkill Si rtf $3 die _May 
| Born Ap ] 
j Fishkill Bird Sir aay (Twin) 
j Born June 3, 1927 
|} Fishkill Sir Inka A (Twin) 
| Born June 3, 
| For Pediaree s, Pric etc , write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAYU., Jr.. Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 























STATEMENT OF THE pha eee MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ET RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 74, 1912. 


Of AMERICAN AGRicuLTuRist published weekly 
at 416 E. Market St., Elmira, N. Y., for October 
1, 1927. 

State ot New York, County ot New York, ss. 


public in and for the 
tersonally appeared 


Before me, a notary 
State and county aforesaid, 


Uenry Morgenthau, Jr., wno, taving been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
le is the publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


following is, to the best of 
a true statement of 


and that the 
his knowledge and belief, 


the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the oun, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 


caption. required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the 


lisher, editor, 


and address of the pub 
editor and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Henry | Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell 
Tunction, 4 Sditor, E. R. Eastman, 139 
Caryl Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
E. R. Fastman, 139 Caryl Avenue, Yonkers, N. 
Y.: Business Manager, Henry Morgenthau, Jrq 
Hopewell Junction. N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpor® 
tion, give its name and the names and address 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock.) AMERF 
can Acricutturist, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell Junction, N 
Y.3 . R. Eastman, 139 aryl Ave 
nue, Yonkers, N, Y.; Elinor F. Morgenthaw, 

Y.; Henry Morgenthau, 
; 2 


names 
managing 


(Give names and 


Hopewell Junction, N. 
417 Park Ave., New York, N. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgageeh 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only ¢ 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company, but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee of in any other fiduciary relation the 
name of the person or corporation for whom = 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the s@' 
two paragraphs contain statements embraciag 
afiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cit 
cumstances and conditions under which st 
holders and security holders who do not appeat 
upon the books of the company as oe = 
hold stock and securities in a capacity ot 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 2 
has no reason to believe that any other — 
association, or corporation has any_ int 4 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
other securities than as so stated by rr at 

That the average number of copies A ca 
issue of this publication sold - —— u 
hrough the mails or otherwise, to 
cosibene during the six months Pn eo the 

shown above is .- - 
> a SS senaleall from daily ‘publications . oni 
Sworn to and subscribed before me tht 

18th day of March, 1927. 
(Seal) Flizabeth Campbell. 


929) 
(My commission expires March 30, 1 5 





Henry Morgentho™. 


asideme 
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Service Bureau ; 


A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 
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A Job for the Post Office 
Authorities 


About six weeks ago I received a cata- 
fogue through the mail sent to American 
Legion at McGraw, containing list of fire- 
works at very low prices, from the New 
Castie Fireworks Mfg. Co. at New Castle, 


Pa. 

We sent an osder to this company for a 
$25.00 lawn display of small fireworks and 
sparklers, which in all was $32.40 to come 
c. 0. D. The Monday before the 4th I re- 
ceived a case of fireworks and paid the 
c. O. BD. of $32.50. After arriving home 
that evening they were opened, to find 
nothing | had ordered, but In place nearly 
two dozen bombs. 1! at once sent them a 
special delivery letter, asking them to send 
my right order and 1! would return the 
bombs. Nothing has been heard from the 
letter. also another letter July 4th was 
sent them but nothing has been heard 
from that, or later a letter from a lawyer 
friend of mine, in Cortland. 

| have the bombs in my possession. As 
this company has never had anybody ques- 
tion their standing through the postmaster 
at New Castle, and as they received my 
special delivery letter, it looks as if they 
were trying to defraud the public through 
the mail. If they were square and reliable 
they would have at least investigated this 
case. In this case | have stated as plainly 
as possible how ! was stung, and am of 
course out my $32.40 plus express charges. 


W* wrote the New Castle Fireworks 

Mfg. Co. on August 3rd and Au- 
gust 18th, but have received no reply to 
our communications. In view of the fact 
that the letters were never returned, we 
assume they were delivered to the proper 
party. Under these circumstances it looks 
as if it is up to the Post Office Authori- 
tics to investigate this firm and find out 
why nothing has come of the registering 
of these complaints. We publish the facts 
here for the information of other readers 
who may be similarly approached. 


A Question About Town High- 
way Funds 


Is It possible to use the surplus town 
highway moneys for the building of state 
and county roads or must it be used to re- 
pair town roads? 


was referred to the Di- 





HIS question 
vision of Highways 
with the following: 
“Moneys received for highway purposes 
are never considered as part of a surplus 
fund but instead is treated as a revolving 
fund to be expended for the repair and 
improvement of town highways from one 
year to another, in accordance with the 
Written agreement under the provisions of 
Section 105 of the Highway Law.” 


who answered 





Patent Seed Treatment Fails in 
Official Tests 

N a recent issue of the Ulster County 
Farm Bureau News there appeared an 
article relative to a preparation known as 
“Soilvita”, said to be marketed by the 
Soilvita Distributing Company of Fargo, 
N. D.; Wichita, Kans. and Winnipeg, 


4 
Canada. The company claims that sced 
treated with this material, grows into 


better and larger crops at less expense. 
The facts contained in the article were 
authorized by the Bureaus of Plant In- 
dustry and Chemistry and Soils of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Samples of this material were received 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry on April 
20, 1926 marked “The contents of this 
container must be used within three 
months of 4-1-26”", meaning April 1, 1926. 
It is claimed in the literature accompany- 
ing the preparation that “Soilvita contains 
all the legume bacteria properly combined 
with all the other essential bacteria which 
produce plant food....” 

On April 26, the article goes on to say, 
tests were started to determine the pres- 





Service Bureau Report for 
September, 1927 
F. R. Brenner, Harmony, Butler 
County, Pa. ...rcccccsccccessces $ 2.78 
Mrs. George A. Teeter, Freeville, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. ......-++. 
Eimer D. Card, Towanda, Brad- 
ford County, PM. ....cccccece . 31.90 
Mrs. J. C. Mitchet!, Caledonia, 
Livingston Co., N. ; ewenenes 18.00 
W. M. Milligan, Pavilion, Gen- 
esee County, N. Y. ........-..- 8.04 
Saul Davidson, Erievilie, Madison 
Goenty, MM. Ve seccsscscccsecs -. 66.25 
R. C. Covert, Slippery Rock, But- 
OF wancenensssvesteeees 6.00 
. E. Fingar, N. Germantown, 
Columbia Co., N. Y. ......+.+-- 7.00 
Mrs. John Holdridge, Arkport, 
Steuben County, N. Y. ........ 1.50 
Mrs. J. Drennan, Mohawk, Herki- 
mer County, NM. Ve ..ccccccccees 11.00 
Cc. E. Wilson, Hartstown, Craw- 
Gere Gems PR. cc ccwccusccccs 16.50 
L. Buggenhagen, Hamburg, Erie 
I, Oeb, We. aeacscnsconesseens 5.50 
Miss Emily Cromwell, Hagaman, 
Montgomery Co., N. Y. ........ 2.00 
Jacob Huber, St. Bonifacius, 
Cambria County, Pa. .......... 2.00 
Mrs. Harriet Payne, Edmeston, 
Otsego County, N. Y. ........ 9.90 
Mrs. Oliver Watts, Gien Cove, 
PERSONS Goin Me Ve aevievesess 1% 8.95 
$198.90 











ence and effect of bacteria. They termi- 
nated on July 9, 1926 with the following 
results: 


Plants Treated Nodules Formed 


Legume Sample Sample Sample Sample 
Treated 1 2 1 1 
Alfalfa .... 81 65 0 0 
Red Clover 120 125 0 0 
Cowpea .... 9 7 0 0 
Soy bean .. 24 33 0 0 
Vetch ..... 24 21 i) °) 


In addition to the field trial, tests were 
made ‘in the bacteriological laboratory 
whici: revealed that no living bacteria of 
the common strain were present. In an- 
otier test soybean seed was soaked on 
some of this material and planted along 
side unsoaked seed for purpose of com- 
parison. ‘The yield of hay showed that the 
untreated seed yielded at the rate of 52 
pounds on the trial plots while the treated 








— 








read and turned over. 





© do any work, 





Michael Furlo of Croton Falls, N. Y., wae Injured when this car went off the 
P. Mr. Furlo heid a North American Reader Service Travel Acci- 
ollcy on which he drew $60 In weekly Indemnities while he was lald up, unabie 


seed yielded only 12 pounds. The tests 
very evidently 1eiute the claims of the 
company that Soilvita grows more and 
better grain on less acres at less expense. 

Dr. Lochhead, Bacteriologist for the 
Dominion of Canada reports on this ma- 
terial as follows: 

“Experiments conducted on the experi- 


mental farms with two such cultures, 
namely, ‘Soilgro’ and ‘Soil Vita’, have 
failed to show results which would in- 


dicate any practical benefit to be derived 
from their use. Extensive laboratory 
tests showed the cultures in question to 
possess no advantage over ordinary soil, 
as far as the bacteria were concerned, 
while tests on a variety of crops gave 
negative results.” 





Aprons for a Decoy 


1! am enclosing an “ad” that ! clipped 
from a paper. 1! would like to earn some 
money at home, but before 1 take a chance 
on some of these concerns | prefer to write 
you. I have confidence that the Service 
Bureau will give me the best Information 
available. 

E are glad to know of the confidence 

of our subscriber in the Service 

Bureau. It has always been our aim to 

give the best help wherever possible. If 

more folks would write us first, many re- 

grets could be avoided. Here is the ad 
that aitracted our friend: 

“WOMEN—Earn $11 dozen sewing aprons. 
Easy work, materials cut, instructions furnished. 
Opportunity beginners. Card brings particulars. 
Jean Mfg. Co., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. 

This concern has been exposed pre- 
viously. The National Better Business 
Bureau made an investigation of it and 
found that these people do not hire help 
at all, but sell instructions to those who 
wish to do sewing at home in their spare 
time. The company does not even say in 
its literature whether or not it will buy 
the garments made. The $11 a dozen 
merely represents what one might make 
if one were efficient both in manufactur- 
ing and selling. The facts are that this 
company docs not buy aprons—they sell 
instructions how to make them. 


Pennsylvania Fence Law 


A tract of land, some 200 acres, is owned 
by a real estate agent. This land borders 
our farm. The owner lives In town and 
makes no attempt to farm. It Is practical- 
ly all weeds. He does not keep up the line 
fence. 1! would like to know whether there 
Is a law in Pennsylvania which requires a 
land owner to build his share of the line 
fence regardless whether the tand is being 
used for farming or pasture. Could the 
owner be forced by taw to build his share 
of the line fence.—R. H., Pennsylvania, 

HE law on fences 

compels a man to share the ex- 
pense of a line fence only where he im- 
proves his land adjacent to the fence. 
If, in this case, the land is all oods 
and unimproved, you could prob.bly 
not require your neighbor to pay any- 
thing if you wished to build your fence 
at the present time. If, however, the 
man changes his mind and improves up 
to the fence at some later time, you can 
make him pay you a reasonable price 
for his share in the fence when that 
time comes. 


Pennsylvania 





To Have Assessment Changed 


Is there a state law In regard to assess- 
Ing village or farm property! Can anything 
be done to have one’s assessment changed, 
when one has been assessed more than his 
neighbors who have better homes and more 
land? Can any one appeal to the State In 
any way? 

HE State of New York has provided 

machinery by which taxpayers who 
have been wrongly assessed may state 
their grievances. It is stated that the 
assessors must give notice of a time 
and place where they will meet to hear 
complaints and review assessments, and 
at that time and place any person ag- 
gtieved should present a written state- 
ment under oath, specifying in what re- 
spect the assessment is at fault. If the 
assessors refuse to do anything about 
it, the taxpayer may then retain an at- 
torney and have the action of the as- 
sessors reviewed by the court, by what 
is known as a writ of certiorari. 





(19) 341 





ML 


With these fall days comes 
the necessity for better lights. 
It will be dark before you get 
the work in the barn and out- 
doors done—are you going to 
stumble around in the dark or 
with the dim light of an old 
lantern? 

A modern gasoline lantern, 
one that will give you a 
brilliant light, will make your 
work twice as easy, help pre- 
vent accidents and the waste 
and damage that so often oc- 
cur when you have to feel 
your way. They are abso- 
lutely safe, cheap to operate 
and are unaffected by cold, 
wind or rain. 

Inthe house youcan have good 
lights, too, for the evening 
reading and sewing. Your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Man has sev- 
eral different 
kinds that he 
will be glad to 
demonstrate 
toyou toshow 
you what a 
saving of eye- 
sight good 
home lights will bring. 

Don’t forget the electric flasn- 
lights. There are times when 
they are worth a hundred 
times what you pay for them, 
for they give instant light 
that you can use with safety 
in the hay mow, closet or even 
around leaky gasoline tanks, 


You can get lighting equip. 
ment to the best advantage at 
your nearest “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store. 





Your “Farm £ 
Hardware Me.. 

















For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor 


Wash with a New Maytag without cost or 

obligation. Simply phone or write a Maytag 

dealer. If the Maytag doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it. 

8.10-27 





“I want to give every home 
an opportunity to try my 
greatest achievernent — the 


NEW Maytag. 


It sets a 


New Standard inWashers”’ 


Ding 


» GAIN the Maytag writes washer history! 


Over a million owners, in- 


, cluding many farm homes, have testified that the Maytag Gyrafoam 
*. Washer, introduced five years ago, was the height of perfection in 
washers. Now five years of research work have produced a new and still 


better Maytag—a washer as far in 
Maytag was five years ago. 


r 
> 


For over ten years the famous Maytag 
Multi-Motor has solved the washer prob- 
lem for farm homes without electricity. 
The Multi-Motor on the New Maytag 
embodies engineering refinements that 
make it the most modern small gasoline 
power unit available. It is a part of the 
washer—not a separate unit with belts to 
line up. The housewife can start and 
operate it as easily as she can an electric 
motor, and it is quite as compact, simple 
and noiseless. 


advance of the times as the former 


2 = 


RREaS a : Sum aD & 
Remover with a flexible top roll and a firm 
bottom roll. Its larger working surface 
hugs every fold of the clothes, giving 
greater efficiency without pressing in hard- 
to-remove wrinkles and without danger to 
buttons or laces. It has Safety Automa- 
tic Feed Board, self-reversing drainboard 


and self-adjusting tension. 


See a New Maytag—the only washer 
with a roomy, lifetime, cast-aluminum 
tub; that does a big washing in an hour or 
two without hand-rubbing anything. 


* 


The New Maytag has a Roller Water 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
wire wos (Founded 1894) 


00d Me usckeeping 
ay 


Eastern Branch: 851 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of New York 


Mason's Elect-ic “tor 


o 4 


nway Maytag Store 


R 


State of Pennsylvania State of Pennsylvania 
eater “ty Vealer City Vealer 
Allentown ee emaedne 

Edwin P. Saeger Co 


Bellefonte 


Nanticoke . sa0eeees 
Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. 
New Castle, Maytag Sales, Inc. 
..ee The Neyhart Hdwe. a .-Carlisle Maytag Co. 
Bethlehem Lehigh Supply Co. Norristown ......... vee 
Bradtord .. joseph Marks Jj. F. Boyer Plbg. & Htg. Co. 
Bristol.... Clymer Maytag Co O11 City Lynn W. Camp 
Oxtord Earnbart Brothers 


Peckville, Scranton Maytag Co. 
Penn burg. Chas. V. Rotenberger 
Philadelphia ° 
Ardm«re ivtag) .ompuny 
23 Fast ieneaster P.ke 
Delaware unt. sdaytaz Co. 
7103 Market Street 
North Phila Maytae Co. 
3639 Germantown Ave, 
4743 Frankford A. 
70 West Cheiten Ave 
2017 S) Rroad Street 
4708 No. Fifth St 
West Phila Maytag Coa 
§206 Chestnat + ‘treet 
4113 Lancaster re. 
Phoenixville McCarraher Bros 
+} 


€ 
I Merrill 


le, Scranton Maytag Co. 
e Maytag Co, 
Klevpinger 

Sherer 


Loeffler Fl. Store 
5904 Penn. Ave. 
Me lrlre Rocke Meytag Store, 
Chartrers Ave 
ver Maytag Store, 
162 Rrowneville Rd 
North Side Mavrag Store, 
419 FE hio § 

Squirrel Hill Mavtae Studio, 
Cor Beacon & Murray 
Pittston. Wilkesc-R’re Mavtae Co 
Pottstown McCarraher Bros. 
Pottsville, Reiley’s Stores. Inc 

ehe 


4 


Mt. O! 


Punxsutawney Gre 
Mavtae Store 

Reading Reading Maytag Co. 
Reynoldsvi'le escaas 

ee ° McCreicht Maytag Co. 
Royersford, ..McCarraner Bres. 
Sayre ..... Harden Brothers 
Scottdale, Ace Mavtae Company 
Scranton Scranton Maytag Co 


Sharon enna des 
Sunshine El. Appl. Co. 
Shenandoah . -* 
: Reiley’s Stores, Inc. 
Slatington 
Jones Bros. 
Somerset 


. Aluminum Washer 


Deferred Payments 
You’ll Never Miss 


State of Pennsylvania 
City Dealer 
Souderton 

-».. Yocum, Godschalk & ¢ 
Stroudsburg .... J. A. Seguine 

Williams Maytag Co. 
S. S. Sigworth 

Lynn W Camp 
Harden Brothers 
Preston & Jaqutsh 


Uniontown Fayette Maytag Co. 


Warren . Metzger-Weerat Co. 
West Chester, Suplee Huwe. (c 
West Newton .. Ace Maytag Co 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre Mavtae Cc 
Williamsport, Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 
York, York County Maytag Co 


State of New Jersey 
City Veaier 
Atlantic City er 

South Jersey Maytag Co 
Bayonne. Deviin Sons Co., Inc 
Bloomfield cseeeese 

‘ e Appl. Corp 
Elect. Co. 

Mavtag Co 
Placer & Sons 
tice-Rubba Store 
Serva Appi Cc 


Manser 
Lawren ue 
Toms River . Albert W Dorsett 
Prenton Trenton Mavrar (Cc 
West New York 
04 Roth-Seuferling Co., 
Wildwood R. W. Rs 
Woodbury, Ellott’s Maytag C: 


A * p ; ‘Ty 


POUR DE rew VaR ete Fo 











